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LABOR CO-PARTNERSHIP 


A SOLUTION OF THE WAGE QUESTION 


A T the inception of this industrial age, the 
relations between employer and employee 
often were personal and intimate. In those days 
of small scale production, it was a common prac- 
tice for the employer personally to be engaged 
in the processes of production, with the assistance 
of what in Britain were called “journeymen,” and 
indentured apprentices; the former being adult 
skilled workers, and the latter young people who 
were legally bound to the employer for a period 
of years to learn the craft or trade, at small but 
annually progressive wages. Some of them also 
became in due course self-employing workers. 
Frequently industrial concerns were owned by two 
Dr more working partners. In industrial towns, 
=mployers had interests in common with their 
ployees. They attended the same churches and 
upported community services and charities. 
With the growth of industry, the substitution 
f power and machinery for handicraft produc- 
“ion, and the consequent passing of ownership 
From individuals to corporations, the relations be- 
"ween employers and employees underwent a 
Fundamental change. The personal relations be- 
-ween them disappeared, and the hired executive 
‘ook the place of the individual employer. The 
-ontrolling executive in industry has ceased to re- 
zard himself as a “manufacturer,” and describes 
imself as an “industrialist.” Industry has grown 
) enormous proportions. In the course of time, 
through amalgamations as well as the result of 
rontinuous growth, and price fixing agreements 
or understandings between what would otherwise 
ve, as they were in the early days, competing con- 
erns, a monopolistic or semi-monopolistic stage 
as been reached. Legal ownership of industry 
5 vested in shareholders, whose interest is imper- 
anent and frequently transitory, sometimes 
eing changed from day to day by sale and pur- 
ase on stock exchanges. While nominally exer- 
ising control in proportion to share capital in- 
festment, the great majority of shareholders show 
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no personal interest whatever so long as they reg- 
ularly receive a reasonable return on their shares. 
Actual control is generally exercised by minority 
groups who decide the amount of compensation 
which shall be paid for their own services, and the 
rate of dividend which shall be paid to sharehold- 
ers. A very small minority of the latter exercise 
their legal rights by attending shareholders meet- 
ings, and often the Boards of Directors are vir- 
tually oligarchies. 

Industry today is passing, and, indeed, largely 
has passed, to the legal ownership of absentees. 
This not only applies to production, but to the 
field of distribution which in an ever growing de- 
gree is being conducted by chain store and de- 
partmental store corporations. The shareholding 
Owners are not personally interested in, and gen- 
erally are not even acquainted with, the commu- 
nities in which their profits are made. The profits 
created by the labors of workers in factories and 
stores are checked out of the communities in 
which they are earned for the enjoyment of share- 
holding owners residing elsewhere. 

For reasons above mentioned, industrial cor- 
porations control, to a considerable extent, prices 
to the public. Serious competition between them 
as to prices has largely disappeared. The workers 
have become efficiently organized, and to a de- 
gree which enables them to exercise considerable 
influence on the cost of production. Were it not 
so, the fortunes of the comparatively few would 
have been greatly swollen, and the standards of 
living of many millions of workers would have 
been greatly reduced. In the many disputes be- 
tween trades unions and industrial executives 
since the close of the War, the present writer can- 
not recall a single instance where an investigation 
was undertaken in advance to ascertain if the prof- 
its of an industry were sufficient to pay the in- — 
creased wage scale demanded, after making pro- 
vision for a reasonable return on share capital, 
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and adequate appropriations to teserve funds to 
protect capital investment from impairment. 


There are three sources available for the satis- 
faction of increased wage demands: The net prof- 
its of the industry, increased production per unit, 
and increased prices to the public. As the current 
tendency is reduced production through shorter 
hours, usually the burden has to be borne by the 
general public in increased prices. Additional 
profits are pyramided on increased labor costs as 
commodities pass from the point of production 
through wholesalers and retailers to the consumers 
or users. The real value of wage increases is to a 
considerable extent lost in the process. The con- 
sequent reduction in the purchasing power of the 
dollar has to be met by further demands for in- 
creased wages, and so on indefinitely. 

A solution of this problem which will do justice 
to all interested is becoming imperative. It is be- 
lieved by many that it is to be found in applying 
the principles of labor co-partnership to industry, 
as practiced in the British Co-operative Move- 
ment. There are mainly two types of co-operative 
production: organization by consumers to satisfy 
their own needs for commodities and services as 
exemplified by the great English and Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Societies, and organization by 
workers themselves in labor co-partnership soci- 
eties to provide self-employment. They have been 
operated side by side since the early days of the 
Movement, but consumer controlled production 
has made much greater progress. The continuous 
growth of retail co-operatives, which own the 
Wholesale Co-operatives and their factories, has 


insured an ever growing demand for the produc-. 


tion of consumer goods under consumer control. 
It is not the general practice for the workers in 
consumer-owned factories to share in the division 
of operating surpluses. Actually, a profit is not 
made, as in the case of the labor co-partnership 
factories. Operating surpluses could be increased 
or reduced by increasing or reducing prices to the 
member-consumers. It is, nevertheless, recognized 
that adequate wage scales are a first charge on the 
gross operating revenue, and the British Co-opera- 
tive Movement has an excellent record as employ- 
ers. 

The basic principles of labor co-partnership are 
each worker a member, one member one vote, a 
fixed but moderate rate of interest on share capi- 
tal, and division of the net profit among the 
workers in proportion to their salaries or wages, 


or, in other words, to the extent each has contrib- 
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uted thereto by his services. There are, however, 
variations. A model set of general rules has been 
prepared and copyrighted by the British Co-opera- 
tive Union, which are adopted by labor co-part- 
nership societies, but subject to such “special 
rules” as may be enacted by the individual society 
to meet its special needs. In some instances, con- 
sumers co-operatives become members of labor co- 
partnership societies, contribute substantially to 
the share capital, have voting privileges, and par- 
ticipate, in proportion to their purchases, with the 
workers in the distribution of the net profit, but 
usually in a lesser degree. 

In 1945, there were ninety-one of these labor 
co-partnership, or co-operative productive socie- 
ties as they are sometimes called, with 18,256 
members. The aggregate sales for the year were 
£9,557,629. The salaries and wages paid amount- 
ed to £2,917,961 for productive and £41,560 for 
distributive services, and the dividends or bonuses 
thereon to £131,800. Forty-four of these societies 
are organized in the Co-operative Productive Fed- 
eration, which provides services for their mutual 
advantage, including, when desired, promotion of 
sales of their products. Its public relations offi- 
cer, in a statement issued last year, said these 44 
societies had 7,000 workers and annual sales of 
£5,000,000. He reported the dividend paid to 
workers ran from five to ten per cent on wages, 
and to customers on their purchases from 3.12% 
to 5%. Appropriations from profits were also 
made for interest on share capital, and to educa- 
tion, provident, holiday and other funds. 

Co-partnership societies are engaged in the fol- 
lowing lines of production: cotton, linen, silk and 
woolens, boots and shoes and leather, and metal 
and hardware goods. They are also occupied in 
wood working, building and quarrying, printing 
and book binding, baking and confectionery, and 
in the operation of laundries.. Many of them are 
old established, and some have been operating suc- 
cessfully for half a century. The labor co-part- 
nership societies are linked up with the consumers’ 
societies, and have, to a substantial extent, to rely 
thereon for a market for their goods. Indeed, 
the total production of clothing and footwear is 
sold to them. Co-operators, as a whole, are de- 
voted to the consumers’ theory of production: or- 
ganization of the needs of consumers and satis- 
faction thereof, under their ownership and con- 
trol. The ideal is an excellent one, but manifestly 
its complete achievement is remote. In the mean- 
time, it is desirable to foster and to promote both 
types of production. oar 
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While labor co-partnership is of small dimen- 
sions so far, the soundness of its principles has 
been successfully demonstrated. They are worthy 
of widespread adoption. It is believed by some 
they would introduce permanent tranquility, un- 
derstanding and goodwill in industrial relations. 
Strikes would be avoided for co-partners cannot 
strike against themselves. While they usually pay 
themselves at least trades union rates of wages, 
they cannot take in wages more than the revenue 
of the undertaking would provide. To do so 
would involve loss of capital, and eventually, if 
persisted in, loss of the means of a livelihood. It 
may be mentioned that British Labor Co-partner- 
ship Societies function in harmony with the trades 
unions. Their members are usually trades union- 
ists, and, in some instances, trades union officials, 
as such, are to be found on the “‘committees of 
management” (boards of directors). 

Usually the worker in capitalist enterprise is 
not concerned to promote its success, or to safe- 
guard the interests of the employer if there should 
be a waste of time or material by a fellow-worker. 
That-is regarded as the responsibility of the em- 
ployer. In a labor co-partnership society, each co- 
partner is directly interested in the avoidance of 
waste and the stimulation of production. Waste 
by a fellow worker would involve loss to all. It 
is to the interest of all to maintain the maximum 
of production, for the reason that they, and not ab- 
sentee or inactive shareholders having an invest- 
ment interest only, enjoy the benefits accruing 
therefrom. 

The relatively small extent to which the labor 
co-partnership movement in Britain has developed 
may be attributed mainly to the fact that it has 
been cultivated inside the general co-operative 
movement almost exclusively. For that reason, it 
would not make a strong appeal to workers out- 
side the movement, and particularly to those en- 
gaged in lines of production not in consumer de- 
mand. “I quite agree that the word ‘co-operative’ 
is a black spot to some people,” an official of the 
‘Co-operative Productive Federation wrote the 
‘present writer some months ago. It would not 
be likely to appeal to private enterprise in Brit- 
‘ain as a solution to labor-management problems. 
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On this continent different conditions prevail. La- 
bor co-partnership principles could be adopted 
and practiced without regard to the Consumers’ 
Movement, and particularly in enterprises which 
do not directly supply a consumer demand. 

A corporation could sell its business to co-part- 
hers incorporated for the purpose of purchasing 
the undertaking at a price to be mutually agreed 
upon, the same to be liquidated by the issue to its 
shareholders of non-voting shate capital bearing 
a fixed rate of interest, or other types of security, 
payments in cash or by installments, and also by 
applying the future profits to the purpgse until 
the purchase price is fully paid. If the ownership 
of an industry were to pass from absentee or in- 
active shareholders to the workers employed 
therein, given good management for which reas- 
onable compensation plus a share in the profits 
would be provided, the concern could not only be 
expected to enjoy greater and steadier prosperity, 
but the community in which it was established 
would be nourished, in the economic sense, by the 
retention of the profits of the industry for the 
benefit of people residing therein. The sense of 
responsibility felt by each co-partner in the opera- 
tion of a local industry would, too, have a bene- 
ficial influence on character, and insure general 
interest in the welfare of the community. 

Small industries are particularly suitable for 
conversion to labor co-partnerships. Employees 
therein are better acquainted with each other, and 
social and fraternal relations aré more easily culti- 
vated. Employees of small partnership firms and 
family or private corporatitons could pool their re- 
sources, and negotiate for the purchase of the un- 
dertakings in which they are employed. Groups of 
workers could, too, establish themselves on this 
plan and possibly secure the co-operation of their 
trades unions in financing them. In large indus- 
tries, social and fraternal relations could probably 
best be cultivated on a departmental basis, with 
delegated representation on central councils or- 
ganized for the purpose of co-ordinating their ac- 
tivities. 

GEORGE KEEN 
Brantford, Ontario 


At a rally conducted in London a speaker re- 
minded his audience that “since the publication 
‘of Rerum Novarum the Popes have issued 250 
‘letters, of which more than 200 have been con- 
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cerned with social questions and yet the work of 
the Popes has, to a large extent been nullified, 
because they have never reached the people with 
their teachings.” 
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CATHOLIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR 
OF 1812 


(Concluded) 


URING the War of 1812 many Americans 

gloated over the possibility of annexing 
either Florida or Canada to the United States. 
The former belonged to Spain which, owing to 
Napoleonic pressure, was an ally of England, and 
Canada had been coveted already by the Founding 
Fathers of 1776. At that time Bishop Briand of 
Quebec could not be induced to join hands with 
the southern colonies, and his successor, Joseph 
Plessis, followed the same policy despite the ec- 
clesiastical hindrances which British law placed 
in his path. 

As early as 1807 he wrote about his flock: 

You have not waited until this province should be 
menaced by an invasion, nor even until war should be 
declared, to give proofs of your zeal and of your good 
will in the public service. At a suspicion even, at the 
first appearance of a rupture with the neighboring States, 
you have acted as it was your duty to do—teady to un- 
dertake anything, to sacrifice anything, rather than ex- 
pose yourselves to a change of government, or to lose 


the inestimable advantage that your present condition 
assured to you.13) 


On Match 22, 1810, Plessis issued a brief cir- 
cular on the subject of clerical loyalty because 
some factions were trying to represent the clergy 
as disloyal. “It is a matter of duty,” said the 
Bishop, ‘‘and for our best interest to remove this 
suspicion which cannot honor either our religion 
of our prudence.) A few weeks after war had 
been declared, on October 6, 1812, he sent out a 
notice saying that the governor was well satisfied 
with the aid that the priests had given in raising 
troops and in maintaining discipline among 
them.) Later in the month the Bishop wrote 
another letter boasting that thus far the war had 
only served to show the superiority of the Cana- 
dians over the enemy. Apparently he had heard 
some rumblings of discord for he reminded his 
charges that if they could not think of any reason 
to love England, they should reflect on the aid 
which she had given to Spain and Portugal in the 
war against Bonaparte. Quite naturally, the Bish- 
op also exhorted the soldiers to remember their 


13) Mandements, Lettres Pastorales et Circulaires 
des Evéques de Quebec publiés par H. Tétu et C. O. 
Gagnon, vol. III, Quebec, 1888, p. 31. 

14) [bid., p. 50. 


religious duties and to observe the moral law in_ 
their camps.*®) 

The Vicar-generals of the Bishop shared his 
views and did not shrink from making their opin- 
ions public. On June 29, 1812, Deschenaux wrote 
to the clergy that the United States could not re- 
main outside the influence of Europe, and as a 
result she was attacking England, which was the 
sole bulwark against tyranny. If the United States 
has habitually shown ingratitude and rebellious- 
ness toward Canadians, these at least have resisted 
the contagion of bad example. In no uncertain 
terms Deschenaux averred that the Catholic re- 
ligion was in danger in the presence of the enemy 
which is ‘‘without principles and morals.”’*”) 

Another Vicar-general by the name of Roux, 
writing from Montreal on July 3, 1812, said that 
the neighbors were jealous of Canada’s good for- 
tune and for that reason they have armed to de- 
stroy it. In his opinion England was covered with 
glory and he was convinced that she conferred a 
variety of benefits upon the countries which she 
dealt with.1®) 

Alexander MacDonell, later Bishop of Kings- 
ton, aligned himself with the views of his French- 
Canadian colleagues and in addition to this he 
took a lively part in forming a Glengarry regi- 
ment. This was nothing novel in his life, for be- 
fore leaving the Old World this scion of an old 
Scotch Catholic family had engaged in similar 
military occupations and was, as a matter of fact, 
the first Catholic chaplain in the British army since 
the Reformation.?’) 


This exuberant loyalty of Canadian Catholics, 
who were largely French in origin, doubtless had 
much to do with softening English statesmen suf- 
ficiently to allow Canadians to establish a hier- 
archy which was adequate for their needs. Today 
such a concession does not seem noteworthy, but 
at the time when the War of 1812 was fought 
Catholics in the British Empire had not yet been 
“emancipated.” 


15) Ibid., p. 93. 

16) Ibid., pp. 94-98. 

17) Ibid., pp. 86-88. 

18) Ibid., pp. 88-91. 

19) Dictionary of National Biography; Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, s. v. Mac Donell. 
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Returning to the land south of the St. Lawrence 
River brings us to a consideration of the Opinions 
of prominent Catholics in the United States. Since 
there were only about seventy-five priests and 
150,000 Catholics in a country of 8,000,000 peo- 
ple it is obvious that their role in national affairs 
was small. But a few men did have convictions 
which they were brave enough to express. 

William Gaston, the first student to enroll in 
Georgetown back in 1791, was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1813, and in Febru- 
aty 1814 he delivered a famous address on the 
bill to allocate $25,000,000 to the President of the 
United States for the conquest of Canada. Inti- 
mately connected with the attack on Canada was 
the opinion that the Indians were being instigated 
by foreigners to attack settlers in Kentucky and 
other areas in the West. Gaston contested the 
view that the Indians had been influenced by 
either England or the Canadians. Said Gaston: 
The great cause of Indian hostilities is to be found 
where experience and history would prompt us to look 
for it—in our cupidity for their lands, and their jealousy 
and distrust of our superior intelligence and force. 
Indian wars have been, until a few years back, almost 
uninterrupted in this country, both before and since 
the revolution. They need no other instigations than 
are to be found in the inconsistent views, interests, 
claims, passions and habits of neighboring yet distant 
races of people .... The holy command ‘Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbor’, applies 
even to an enemy. I will not sanction this charge with- 
out evidence, lest I violate this high injunction. I am 
not a disciple of that new moral school which construes 
this divine prohibition as the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Felix Grundy) has expounded the commandment 
‘Thou shalt not kill’ as a ‘mere municipal regulation 
applying solely to the Jews.’2°) 

Later in the address Gaston denounced the 
American plan of retaliation which was excogi- 
tated when twenty-three soldiers of the American 
army in Canada were regarded as guilty of treason 
and were to be taken to England for trial. Be- 
cause he was an inveterate foe of President Madi- 
son and since he never denounced the Hartford 
Convention, Gaston frequently had to defend 
himself against the charge of being unpatriotic. 
His answer was: “I was baptized an American in 
the blood of a murdered father.” The allusion 
was to a gruesome day in 1781 when a band of 
Tories murdered his father, an ardent Whig, in 
the presence of his children. This did not always 
silence his adversaries, for on one occasion Mr. 


20) Speech of the Hon. William Gaston of North 

Carolina on the Bill to Authorize a Loan of $25,000,000 
Delivered in the House of Representatives February 
‘1814 (Georgetown, 1814) p. 12. 
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Sharp of Kentucky retorted: ‘The illustrious fa- 


ther is not infrequently cursed with a degenerate 
Song?) 


Equally as prominent as Gaston was the politi- 
cal economist Mathew Carey. Toward the end 
of 1814 he published a book which went through 
many editions. He chose for its title The Olive 
Branch or Faults on Both Sides Federal and Dem- 
ocratic; A Serious Appeal on the Necessity of 
Mutual Forgiveness and Harmony. In the pref- 
ace to the fourth edition he expressed the hope 
that the book would be a complete defence of the 
United States in her dealings with England. The 
author stated specifically that he was Irish, and he 
proceeded to berate England. Because English- 
men at home hate foreigners, they transplant that 
attitude to the United States. In his own words: 
“The poor, persecuted, proscribed, and oppressed 
Irishman, hunted out of his own country, and 
knowing the value of liberty here, from the pri- 
vation of it there, finds the antipathies of his lords 
and masters transferred to many of those whose 
fellow citizen he intends to become.” 

The chapter of Carey's book which bore the 
caption “Pulpit Politics,” indicted ministers for 
holding the testament of the peaceful Jesus and 
simultaneously preparing the way for insurrection, 
revolution, and civil war. More specifically he 
challenged Jedidiah Morse who had written a 
book eulogizing the New England States and de- 
nouncing everything south of the Susquehannah 
River and in the West. Boston, Hartford, and 
New Haven, according to Carey, may show more 
appearance of religion and piety, but New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore have just as much 
real piety. And as for the Northeast, many of the 
Boston clergy were accused of being Unitarians 
who scouted the divinity of Christ, and even the 
President of Harvard, John T. Kirkland, was a 
Unitarian when he was elected. 

If the New Englanders were pro-English and 
in favor of dissolving the Union, Carey warned 
his readers that such a separation would place the 
United States at the disposal of England and all 
hostile powers would rejoice at seeing the new 
nation divided. Definitely, Washington’s enthu- 
siasm for unity should be preserved at all costs. 

Carey vituperated other people besides the 
New Englanders. Writing about the recent siege 
of Philadelphia he observed that thousands of 


21) See R. D. W. Connor, “William Gaston, A South- 
ern Federalist of the Old School and His Yankee 
Friends 1778-1844” in Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, XLIII, pp. 381-446. 
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citizens fought for their country far away from 
their homes. When donations were asked for the 
soldiets, their wives, and children, only $5,000 
was realized—a sum which six wealthy men alone 
should have contributed. 

The Olive Branch, despite its many editions, 
had few admirers in the New England States. In 
the Middle States it was endorsed warmly by Niles 
Register which was violently anti-British and 
never lost a chance to compare Napoleon with the 
British government and the latter always appeared 
far more degenerate than the Emperor of 
the French.??) The Register, therefore, gladly 
quoted from the Shamrock of New York: 
Assemble then, my countrymen! Form militay associa- 
tions... Remember the deeds of Irishmen in the war 
for Independence; recollect the scene on which its se- 
quel is likely soon to be performed—the snowy height 
of Quebec ensanguined by the blood of Montgomery, 
and many of his compatriots, who fell gallantly fighting 
against the tyranny of Britain... You should exult at 
the possibility of doing England an ‘essential injury,’ 


her weakness must accelerate the independence of Ire- 
land.23) 


Entirely different was the view of Robert 
Walsh, a pioneer. American Catholic journalist. 
Late in 1809 he wrote a pamphlet A Letter on the 
Genius and Dispositions of the French Govern- 
ment Including a View of the Taxation of the 
French Empire, in which he depicted French des- 
potism to squelch the possibility of an alliance 
with France. In his ‘opinion the United States 
was being assailed by France but the Americans 
were so backward that they spent their time mag- 
nifying English shortcomings and vindicating 
French shortcomings. Then, too, Walsh queried: 
What will it profit us to be on good terms with 
France as long as England remains mistress of the 
seas? Walsh admitted that Great Britain was not 
friendly toward the United States, but to him war 
with her or France was only a matter of time, so 


22) For example, November 26, 1814, De AS ee 
Bonaparte was such a. terrible wretch, what is the 
government of Great Britain? He neither forced the 
_English he made prisoners of, to come into his terri- 
tory, much less attempted to make them fight against 
their country, by stripes, starvation, and chains. I 
have never said Napoleon Bonaparte was anything else 
than a tyrant—but I repeat what I have often said, 
that his deeds were angelic compared with those of our 
barbarian enemy.” 

On August 1, 1812, p. 363, there appeared: “Grant- 
ed that the French government is a tyranny and that 
Bonaparte is ambitious, but what has he done to merit 
the exclusive reprehension of these friends of human- 
ity? His tyranny is far more tolerable than that of 
Great Britain over conquered countries or even over 
Ireland. Bonaparte’s ambition is less prodigal of blood 
than British avarice.” 

23) Niles Register, August 1, 1812, p. 364. 
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he urged making a pact with England. Rather 
naively he wrote: “We are an infant nation and 
should set an example of virtue to our posterity . 

A union with France, if not even ruinous 
in its immediate consequences, would be an in- 
delible stain on our annals. Our descendents 
would turn with disgust from the page which 
might record so monstrous and unnatural an al- 
liance.”’ 

In 1811 a firm in London published one of his 

articles as a pamphlet under the title An Inquiry 
into the Past and Present Relations of France and 
the United States of America. A few quotations 
suffice to give the tenor of the book. 
It is notorious.that there is not wanting here a multitude 
even of intelligent men so strongly infatuated as to 
desire a wat with England, and to hail, almost with 
transport, every incident calculated to promote that 
object <: 

We know certainly and circumstantially that this 
country has a mortal and indefatigable foe in Bonaparte, 
and that our destruction is already systematically planned 
and industriously prosecuted... We will not hesitate to 
pronounce that our fate is indivisibly united with that 
of England... 

Since the commencement of her revolution, France 
may be said to have existed by rapine and injustice and 
by the very condition of her existence to have been at 
war with all mankind. The present government par- 
takes in the nature of the revolutionary usurpations, and 
is essentially hostile to the whole human race... 


We expect to be called the blind apologists of Great 
Britain and the zealots of a party. These epithets we 
disclaim because we know that in denouncing the views 
of France and in reprobating the measures of our ad- 
ministration we have but one object;—-and that is,— 
the good of this country—to the institutions of which 
we are as ardently attached as any one of those who may 
think fit to asperse our motives. We bear no enmity or 
malice to the men in power—but we will protest against 
their ability to manage the affairs of this nation and 
must express our fears for her safety. 


Anti-French though Walsh was, when Russia 
defeated her and was loudly applauded in some 
circles, he restrained his emotions and did not fail 
to make that fact public. In so far as England 
is concerned, as early as 1819 he produced a bulky 
book of over 500 pages whose title is all that 
needs to be mentioned, An Appeal from the Judg- 
ments of Great Britain Respecting the United 
States of America; Part First Containing an His- 
torical Outline of their Merits and Wrongs as 
Colonies and strictures upon the Calumnies of the 
British Writers. 

Charles Carroll of Carrolton, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, was as bitter an en- 


| 
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_emy of Napoleon as Robert Walsh. It was his 
_ ambition to see the United States fighting on the 


same side that England was on, and, since the 
War of 1812 seemingly allied us with Napoleon, 
Carroll ultimately found himself estranged from 
his old political friends.24) 

Roger Taney, who later in life became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court as. well as the hus- 
band of Anne Key, whose brother composed ‘“The 
Star Spangled Banner’ during this war, was an 
ardent supporter of the administration. Politi- 
cians who withheld their support from the gov- 
ernment dubbed him “King Coody,” a term of 
scorn the meaning of which has not been pre- 
served, 

In concluding these quotations and scattered 
observations on Catholics and the War of 1812 
the thought suggests itself that the situation was 


Piz. 


similar to that of 1939. Americans, includin 
Catholics, had for a long time disliked both the 
Brown Hitler and the Red Stalin. The problem 
was to determine who was the worse. Ultimately 
we aligned ourselves with Stalin without, how- 
ever, approving the Russian system of tyranny. 
So in 1812 our forefathers found it hard to decide 
which power was more reprehensible—France ot 
England. After the treaty of Ghent neither side 
enjoyed much esteem. Americans were disap- 
pointed in the unenlightened conduct of the re- 
stored Bourbons, and in the course of a few years 
the influx of Catholics from Ireland did much 
to make the average American regard Britain as 
the brigand among nations. 


BENJAMIN J. BLIED, Ph.D. 
St. Francis Seminary 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE 
MACHINE PROBLEM 


4 Bate high esteem in which Thomas Jefferson 
held agriculture, a sentence in a letter he ad- 
dressed to James Madison on December 20, 1787, 
reveals. “I think,” he wrote, ‘our Government 
will remain virtuous for many centuries; as long 
as they are chiefly agricultural, and this will be 
as long as there shall be vacant land in any part 
of America.”') This faith in mother earth and 
cultivation of the soil was not, however, merely 
the sentiment of a country gentleman or that of 
a romanticist. Jefferson was deeply imbued with 
the views and doctrines of the physiocrats, Tur- 
got, Quesnay, Dupont de Nemour with whom he 
was united by close friendship. None of whom, 
let us state at this time, in their writings paid at- 
tention to the arrival of the machine on the eco- 
nomic scene. Because of Jefferson’s connection 
with this school of thought, it appears strange at 
first he should have welcomed the advent of the 
threshing machine as if all doubts regarding the 
benefits to be derived from machinery were no 
longer a disputed matter with him. 

It is in the “Sourcebook” on “Jefferson and 
Agriculture” we find recorded this bit of testi- 
mony, taken from a letter by the ‘probably most 


24) Joseph Gurn, Charles Carroll of Carrolton, 
1737-1882. (New York, 1932) pp. 201-213. : 

1) Jefferson’s Principles. Selected and edited by 
James Truslow Adams. Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 


1928, p. 18. 
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broadly cultivated man of his time and country’ 
to James Madison, dated December 20, 1787. 
Writing from Philadelphia, Jefferson states: 


“My threshing machine has arrived at New York. 
Mr. Pinckney writes me word that the original from 
which this model is copied, threshed 150 bushels of 
wheat in 8 hours, with 6 horses and 5 men. It may be 
moved either by water or horses. Fortunately the work- 
man who made it (a millwright) is come in the same 
vessel to settle in America. I have written to persuade 
him to go on immediately to Richmond, offering him 
the use of my model to exhibit, and to give him letters 
to get him into immediate employ in making them. I 
expect an answer before I write to you again. I under- 
stand that the model is made mostly in brass, and in the 
simple form in which it was first ordered, to be worked 
by horses. It was to have cost 5 guineas, but Mr. Pinck- 
ney having afterwards directed it to be accommodated 
to water movement also, it has made it more complicat- 
ed, and costs 13 guineas. It will thresh any grain from 
the Windsor bean down to the smallest.” 


By way of explanation the compiler of the valu- 
able Sourcebook offers the following informa- 
tion: ‘Where Jefferson went, he was on the look- 
out for labor-saving implements and machinery 
(italics ours) that could be adapted to use on his 
farm.”®) That-this opinion correctly interprets his 


2) Jefferson and Agriculture. A Sourcebook, com- 
piled by Everett E. Edwards. U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Wash., 1943, p. 39. 
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motives, we are inclined to doubt. Like the Greek 
poet, who believed the time would come when 
machines would relieve men of soul-killing labor, 
Jefferson may have looked on machines as an in- 
strument to ease labor, to promote production and 
to improve the quality of commodities, but not as 
a means to reduce the number of the employed. It 
was left to the disciples of the classical school of 
economics to favor the machine as a “labor- 
saving” tool, which was, in the hands of capital, 
a source of larger profits. 

Jefferson, who was no great friend of the trad- 
ers and industrialists, was far more apt to be in- 
fluenced regarding the use of machines by Mon- 
tesquieu, with whose writings he was so well ac- 
quainted. The author of the famous Esprit des 
Lois, although he considered industry necessary 
and the introduction of machines desirable in the 
interest of production, expressed certain misgiv- 
ings regarding them. Were they to simplify the 
progress of production and lead to the dismissal 
of workers, such labor-saving aids should, Mon- 
tesquieu declared, be considered pernicious. He 
was, in fact, not even convinced of the utility of 
water mills. 

Although Jefferson did not, evidently, share 
the renowned Frenchman’s opinion in this particu- 
lar, he cannot, on the other hand, have harbored 
capitalistic views regarding the mission of the 
machine “'to save labor.” It was only after Adam 
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Smith’s influence began to prevail, from about 
1790 on, that liberal economic doctrines began to — 
exercise wider influence on the American mind. . 
Before all others, Jean Baptiste Say appears to - 
have pointed out to receptive American enter- 
ptisers the way to new green meadows. The 
Frenchman, whose work appeared in an English 
edition at Boston as early as 1821, was an extreme 
optimist regarding the economic virtues of ma- — 
chinery. But Jefferson could not as yet have been 
influenced by Say when he wrote Madison about 
the threshing machine in which he was interested. 
Had he been told that before long more and more 
agriculture machines would be invented, until 
machinery would drive men from the land, the 
physiocrat in him might have rebelled and caused 
him to consider the opinion of the German mer- 
cantilist, v. Schroeder: “It is not advantageous for 
the public that such things (meaning machines), 
which rob other citizens of their livelihood, should 
become common.’’ On the other hand, the fact of 
the availability in the United States of vast tracts 
of unoccupied land, while labor was scarce, must 
have exercised on Jefferson an influence favorable 
to ‘the introduction of. farm machinery. The 
French Physiocrats had no such reason to consider 
a problem the full significance of which for agri- 
culture we are beginning to witness at the present 
time. 
F. P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


Burying the Middle Class 


ee giant corporations of our country evident- 
ly lend weight to Aldous Huxley’s conten- 
tion: Science centralizes power in the hands of mi- 
norities! Among other advantages great industrial 
enterprizes, the large dailies and weeklies, the 
film industry and some other more or less mo- 
nopolistic groups enjoy, is their ability to shift any 
increase in wages unions may exact onto others. 
Because of their strong economic position, the re- 
sult of ‘‘centralized power,” their customers must 
accept their terms or close up. Or what else can 
a small enterpriser do in face of notice that the 
price of a certain commodity indispensable to him 
has been advanced? His customers, on the other 
hand, may not submit quite so tamely to his de- 
mand for an increase. A notable case is that of 
the publisher of a middle- or country town news- 


paper. He will find it far more difficult to ad- 
vance advertising and subscription rates than the 
well-financed metropolitan dailies which render 
indispensable service to advertisers. A paper such 
as the Chicago Tribune will not be greatly affect- 
ed by the demand of the Unions for higher wages; 
a smaller paper, on the other hand, may expeti- 
ence serious difficulties. To this extent Unions are 
likewise promoting centralization of economic 
power and helping to push members of the mid- 
dle class, engaged in independent enterprises, up 
against the wall. 


The opinion expressed by Mr. Thurman Atr- 
nold, former head of the anti-trust division, De- 
partment of Justice—submitted to a Senate small 
business sub-committee on April 17, throws light 
on our subject. According to an Associated Press 
Report, Mr. Arnold stated on this occasion that 
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the International Typographical Union's policies 
and methods militated against small newspapers 
and tend to eliminate jobs. In addition, Mr. 
Tom Tanner, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, Labor 
Commissioner of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, testified that publishers have 
NO recourse to normal coHective bargaining pro- 
cedure, “but can only submit to or defy a mandate 
issued by an International Union official in a dis- 
tant city with whom he has no direct contact.” Mr. 
Tanner contended such a process was even !ess 
tolerable than industry-wide bargaining. He pre- 
dicted the many small papers would be unable to 
weather any considerable economic recession un- 
less the present situation is remedied. 
Unfortunately even Catholics do not realize that 
Christian social reform is intended to protect and 
promote the middle class. Pius XI speaks of “‘de- 
proletarization”’; but where are the proletarians 
to go, if there is no middle class into which they 
may graduate? A classless society is out of the 
question; but not capitalistic Socialism. Aided by 
science, capital, labor unions and others, we are 
striving for this goal. When it has been reached, 
all men will be proletarians. 


Nasty Literary Fare 


T were better to have no novelistic literature at 

all than one such as ours which serves ignoble 
purposes and perverts the literary taste and the 
morals of the American people. Liberalism and 
capitalism have, in fact, combined to produce a 
situation unparalleled in human history. Many 
evil books were produced at one time or another 
in former centuries; but never before has pornog- 
raphy attained to the rank of big business at a 
huge profit. 

A startling article on “Books and Ballyhoo,” 
contributed to the New Statesman by Ross Camp- 
bell, asserts, without overdrawing a situation with- 
out parallel in former centuries: 

“American publishing has followed the perfume and 
film industries by making extensive use of sex appeal 
in book publicity and its product....The vogue for 
erotic themes in a period setting has become a familiar 
joke...” 


So-called best sellers are of this kind; their 
authors are, moreover, frequently young women. 
“The discovery that books sell better if they are 
by pretty girls,” Mr. Campbell writes, “was made 


“some years ago.... Asa result a glance through 
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the book supplement of the New York press gives 
the odd impression that most American literature 
is produced by alluring young women. This situ- 
ation inspired a magazine drawing which depicts 
two men watching a lightly-clad performer in a 
night club. One man was saying: ‘Have you read 
her latest novel?’ ” 

A number of “beautiful authors” are identified 
by the writer. He says of one of them that her 
beauty, combined with the amorous content of her 
novel, “gained the book a huge sale.” The rise 
to the best-seller list of another novel is attributed 
largely to the author's portrait and to her agent's 
shrewd choice of the jacket design—a “‘ship’s 
figurehead in the form of a nude female.” 

If it is true what Mr. Campbell writes, that 
“control of publishing has been centralized in a 
few powerful corporations,” then book-making 
and selling is indeed an industry operated in ac- 
cordance with capitalistic policies. Literature 
must, therefore, seek to accomodate itself to the 
taste of the common. Since presses must be kept 
busy, again in the interest of capital, there is al- 
ways a market for manuscripts. Provided writers 
meet the popular demands, they are well rewarded 
for their labors. Reviewers and book-clubs help 
to make the business of marketing books profitable 
for authors and publishers. Our own observa- 
tions agree with Mr. Campbell’s statement that 
“works chosen by the leading book clubs get long 
reviews and are usually over-praised.” 

Under the degenerating influence of capitalistic 
motives—production for the sake of profit and 
the accumulation of more capital—“literature,” 
(i.e., works of fiction, a certain type of “novel- 
ized” biography) has fallen on evil days in our 
country. A number of interests have combined to 
create a mass mind favorable to their intentions. 
James Hilton, himself a successful Hollywood 
writer, is quoted as saying that books are aligned 
with films, radio, television, gramophone records, 
magazines, and comic strips in the great machinery 
of mass entertainment. This unhoy alliance has 
the power to provide the means of intoxication 
millions of men and women crave, seeking to es- 
cape what appears to them a dreary existence, a 
life lacking light and warmth. And this is but 
one phase of the national development—from 
Puritanism through transcendentalism to mam- 
monism and the crassest materialism and sensual- 
ism openly and brazenly displayed! And the 
grand finale will resemble what? 
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Back to the Law of Nations 


| PSP ee oes the present generation ar- 
dently desires peace. Possibly not from very 
noble motives, but rather because personal and na- 
national well-being should not again be disturbed. 
An association of nations also appears desirable. 
Both a durable peace and the U.N.O. are dis- 
cussed while on the other hand little attention is 
devoted to fundamental problems, to resuscitating 
and revalidating the law of nations and interna- 
tional law. Both have been shamefully treated 
by all of the leading nations since the beginning 
of the present century, with Great Britain lead- 
ing in the Boer War, in the course of which some 
25,000 women, children, and old men died in 
concentration camps. It is, therefore, justified to 
speak of the break-down of the law of nations 
and the positive need to re-instate it as the in- 
dispensable first step toward a peace which will 
prove to be more than a scrap of paper. Catho- 
lics should be far more active than they are as 
promoters of the law of nations for the revival 
of which Benedict XIV as well as his two suc- 
cessors have pleaded so insistently. 

Let us remember in this regard the note of 
warning which, as Fr. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., 
states, ran through all of James Brown Scotts’ 
“Monumental Labors”: 

‘Peace on earth can be maintained, international amity 
assured and the hard-won fruits of civilization preserved 
only if international relations are based on something 
more basic and permanent than the pragmatic sanction, 


increased armaments, the predominance of force or the 
fallacious argument of an accomplished fact.’1) 


This truth should appeal to all men of reason 
and good will. Those who fear another war— 
their number is very great—should feel con- 
strained to exert themselves in the interest of in- 
ternational law, to the interpretation of which 
Catholic scholars have contributed so greatly. Par- 
ticularly in the age of discoveries, when new 
worlds and strange peoples tempted rulers and 
adventurers to turn conquerors, in whose tracks 
followed the vultures of civilization, the traders. 
Francisco de Vitoria (1480-1546) and Francisco 
Suarez (1548-1617), the one a Dominican and 
the other a Jesuit, are but two, although the most 
distinguished, of a larger number of promoters of 
international law, from which our generation has 
much to learn. As for instance the belief ‘‘that the 
law should be tempered with mercy which caused 
his treatment of war to fall within the rubric of 


1) In Foreword to “The Spanish Origin of Internatl. 
Law” by James Brown Scott. Wash., 1928, p. 11-12. 
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charity.” In fact, according to James Brown 
Scott, Suarez’s tractate, De Caritate, “is penetrated 
with it; here and there he expressly speaks of it, 
and, in the last conclusion of the last of the eight 
headings, he calls attention to it as an all-pervad- 
ing and a supervising virtue, saying that the war 
may nevertheless be opposed in certain respects 
to and sin against charity.”’”) 

What we have witnessed in our days is this: A 
return, as far as the laws of peace and war are 
concerned, to the law of nations as conceived by 
the Romans. We have, with other words, retro- 
graded. Hence the obligation to remove the 
blood-stained debris and to reconstruct on the 
foundation of the natural law a code of interna- 
tional law, adapted to the conditions of our days. 


Why Day Nurseries? 


Eee of them orphans or out- 
casts—and youths of both genders suffer- 
ing neglect are some of the sad fruits of every 
extensive or protracted war. In modern times 
the invasion by Napoleon Bonaparte of almost 
every corner of Europe resulted in a sad harvest 
of homeless and delinquent young persons. At 
the same time the new industrialism claimed 
women for the factory; many a mother was 
obliged to follow the call for the sake of a wage. - 
If she was the mother of small children, what 
was she to do with them during the long hours 
of her absence from home? ‘The creche and the 
nursery school were the answer charity supplied. 

Bishop Joachim Pecci, of Perugia, who became 
famous as Leo XIII, was apparently well acquaint- 
ed with the conditions referred to. In a pastoral, 
“The Church and Civilization,’ issued in 1877, 
the author in later years of so many notable en- 
cyclicals, says: 

“If Christian Charity, which never tires of doing 
good, did not render aid through nurseries and hospitals, 
how many children would not be neglected nowadays 


because the madness to work does not alone tear from 
the home the husband, but also the mother.” 


Although these sentences were written seventy 


years ago, the conditions Leo XIII had in mind 


prevail today.") 
It is from a circular issued by the Child Wel- 


fare League of America we quote the opinion that 
350,000 children of our country need foster 


2) Ibid., pp. 87-88. 


1) From the German Ed: “Cultur u. Kirche.” Mainz, 
1878, p. 20. 
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homes or the shelter of institutions. Almost half 
that many youngsters of all ages, 150,000 so- 
called “Latch-key” children, require the care day 
nurseries could provide for them. The informa- 
tive folder referred to illustrates this particular 
need with the following statement: 

“A twelve-year old girl cooks, feeds and cares for 
four younger sisters and brothers while her mother is 
away at work. There is no day nursery in her neighbor- 
hood to share the child’s responsibility.” 

There is, in fact, a shortage of institutions 
of this kind. The disintegration of the family, 
housing conditions, the demand the war and in- 
dustry made on women, together with disease and 
a number of other circumstances inimical to the 
home, have created conditions which explain the 
further statement: 

“Day nurseries and after school centers for children 
of working mothers, strained to the breaking point, 
must turn away hundreds of children like those” (re- 
ferred to above). 

A Catholic sociologist, Dr. J. J. Rossbach—the 
introduction to his book on the ‘History of the 
Family’” was written in July, 1858—considered 


Zi 


both the crib (creche) for infants and the nursery 
schools indispensable for the very same reasons 
to which the Child Welfare League now again 
~points. He quotes the opinion of a distinguished 
German pedagogue of his time, Karl von Raumer 
(brother of the better known historian Friedrich) : 

“Should one not place such poor children in a better, 
physically and intellectually purified atmosphere to give 
them strength to sustain themselves in the vitiated at- 
mosphere?” 

This was said when the condition to which the 
term “pauperism” was applied in continental Eu- 
rope had reached its worst stage. Rossbach was 
therefore convinced the nursery school (our pres- 
ent day nurseries frequently combine crib, nursery 
school, and after-school center) would become 
more popular all the time, because “social condi- 
tions and the corrupted family spirit emphatically 
demand their existence.’”*) And since the genera- 
tion.of yesterday and today have still further ag- 
gravated the social problem created in the nine- 
teenth century, accelerating at the same time the 
corruption of the family—the day nursery remains 
a necessity. 


Contemporary Opinion 


HEN one sees so little effective zeal on the 

part of Catholic laity and so much pervert- 
ed energy on the part of the Communist Fifth Col- 
umns, one is reminded of Yeats’ line: 

“The best lack all conviction while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity.” 

And in many ways a middle-of-the-road policy 
is a greater menace than Marxism, just as any 
slow process of undermining is more insidious 
than direct bombardment and attack. 

LIAM BROPHY 


The Archbishop of York (Angelican) is 
alarmed at the menace of the atomic bomb. While 
by no means deprecating its potentialities one 
would think that His Grace, as a churchman, 
would deplore far more the disintegrating forces 
which are a feature of the world at present. As 
things are, the enormous cost of the bomb is so 
great that few countries would be able to incur the 
expense. It has taken the richest country 1n the 
world to complete and use the atomic bomb. As 
we see the situation, a far greater menace is what 
‘we have just called the disintegrating forces 
‘which threaten society everywhere at the present 


time. The Archbishop reminds the few interested 
in the subject that some thirty civilizations have 
disappeared from the shores of the Mediterran- 
ean alone and of those only two have left through 


religion traces of their language. 
The Statist") 


When, on May 15, Mr. Churchill received the 
Freedom of the Burgh of Ayr he made a disclo- 
sure in his speech of acceptance that today wears 
both a flippant and a tragic aspect. He declared 
that he had ‘‘always” said that the second world 
wat would have been the easiest of all wars to 
stop; and added that in 1943 President Roosevelt 
asked him what the war should be called, to which 
he answered: “I can give you a very easy reply. 
Call it the unnecessary war...” 

If the war was “easy” to stop, and if it was 
an “unnecessary” war, why in the name of sanity 
did not the Allied leaders take the clear oppor- 
tunity held out in the late summer of 1943 to stop 
it? ... The allied leaders were wholly compe- 


2) Vier Biicher Geschichte der Familie. Nérdlingen, 
1859, pp. 333-35. ; 

1) Indep. Journal of Finance and Trade. No. 3610, 
p. d17. 
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tent, without even any loss of prestige, to an- 
nounce the terms on which the war would be 
stopped. ... The war was carried on for two more 
years under the devastating slogan “unconditional 
surrender.” The Pope in his appeal stipulated a 
fair settlement for Germany. 

With historic flippancy the appeal was laughed 
at. With historic tragedy four years later the 
world is in a state of collapse and the Western 
Powers are grappling with the forbidding prob- 
lem of setting Germany on her feet again, in the 
common interest, after the collapse that could 
have been averted if those very Powers had only 
listened to the Pope. 

The Diplomatic Correspondent. 
The Catholic Times, London. 


This parable, by an unknown author, illustrates 
the sad dilemma into which civilization has drift- 
ed: 

Man can circle the earth without touching the 
ground; man can kill other men many miles away; 
man can weigh the stars of heaven; man can drag 
oil from the bowels of the earth; man can com- 
pel an icy waterfall to cook his meals hundreds of 
miles from the stream; man can print a million 
newspapers in an hour; man can breed the seeds 
out of oranges; man can coax a hen to lay 365 
eggs in a year; man can persuade dogs to smoke 
pipes and sea lions to play guitars. Man, in other 
words, is quite an ingenious and remarkable pack- 
age of physical and mental machinery. 

But when this astonishing person is confronted 
with one problem, he retires to his hut defeated. 
Show him six men without money and six loaves 
of bread belonging to men who cannot use it, but 
who want money for it, and ask him how the six 
hungry men can be put in possession of the six 
surplus loaves, and watch him then. It is then 
that man attends conferences and appoints com- 
mittees and holds elections and cries out that a 
crisis is upon him. He does a score of useless 
things and then retires, leaving in the shivering 
twilight the tableau of six hungry men and the 
six unapproachable loaves. 

Co-op News*) 


Truly, Keith Hutchison is right: ‘Americans 
know that they are up to their necks in the politics 
of the Near East, but few of them ate well in- 
formed about the history and problems of that 
region.” 


1) Edmonton, Alberta; April, YG jo, eee 
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Fragments 


Me education, says a Catholic writer, has 
created intelligences that look for the triv- 
ial, so that there is a ratio between circulation (of 
newspapers) and the publication of trivialities. 


Speaking at Maritzburg, South Africa, Bishop 
Hurley said: “All over the world, in a greater or 
lesser degree, the fashion now is not to observe 
man’s dignity, but rather to coerce him into a 
fixed social framework in which his whole life 
will be planned and scheduled for him.” 


For rationing purposes the house-wives of Ber- 
lin were considered to be in one category with the 
unemployed. They were, therefore, until recently 
given Ration-Card V, called ““The Cemetery Tick- 
et!” because it granted the holder only a minimum 
of food. We heard no objection from American 
feminists regarding this display of “inequality.” 


From a tour of ten-thousand miles, which ex- 
tended through Europe and the Near-East, Rex 
North, British correspondent, has brought back 
the impression “that a war is being fought now. 
It is a war without bombs or bullets and oddly 
enough, only one side is fighting, because the 
other do not realize how blind and futile they 
are. 


ood 


A writer in the Irish Catholic, of Dublin, is 
willing to agree with the opinion expressed in 
Burnham’s “Managerial Revolution,” that the old 
Capitalism is dead. “It held within itself the seeds 
of decay and could not stand up to the strain of 
emergency and when it had to look for subsidies 
and government aid it signed its own death war- 
rant.” 


As Julius Klein, author of the valuable study 
on the “Mesta”, remarks: “Its history ... en- 
ables us, as the chronicler Morales observed dur- 
ing the great days of the Mesta under Philip II, 
the better to understand Spain, ‘if it be possible 
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to understand her’. 


“What did Tennyson say, old fellow? ‘The old 
order changeth, giving place to new.’ ” 


“Yes,” said the other, ‘‘and did not Heraclitus 
say, We cannot bathe twice in the same stream.’ ” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Truth is the Mother of Liberty 


ik May appear strange to some men that His 

Holiness, Pope Pius XII should have empha- 
sized in his letter to Cardinal McGuigan, appoint- 
ing him Legate a latere to the Marian Congress 
in Canada’s Capital, a subject apparently foreign 
to the purpose of that stupendous event. How- 
ever, the very fact that the wise and far-sighted 
Pope chose to convey to the multitude assembled 
for a religious event a message which speaks with 
gteat earnestness on truth and liberty, should 
cause Catholics everywhere to pause, to harken, 
and to contemplate seriously the meaning of the 
Holy Father’s words. The Pope wrote: 


“When We were turning over in Our mind what 
would be most fitting and opportune at the present mo- 
ment for you in your capacity as Our interpreter, and as 
it were, Our voice, to teach those assembled there, this 
thought came to Our mind: 

“What is more necessary and desirable in our times 
than liberty, and the right use of liberty, for the glory 
of God and for the advancement and safeguarding of 
the true Faith? Liberty, that special gift from heaven, 
by which man freely submits to the sovereignty and the 
law of God and thus becomes the architect of his own 
nobility and happiness, and the preserver and custodian 
of universal order. How this liberty is acquired, whith- 
er it tends, by what limits it is bound, the Sacred Writ- 
ings clearly show: ‘If you continue in my word, you 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free’ 
(John, 8, 32). Liberty, rightly considered, is not un- 
bridled power which dares all, nor is it impunity in 
error or wrong-doing. Truth is the mother of liberty; 
truth is its light, its mainstay, is glory.” 


With the coming event in Ottawa, and its pur- 
pose, the honoring of the Mother of God in mind, 
the Pope continues: 


“Christ is the truth by which we know what is hidden 
and do what is just; and Christ was brought into this 
world through Mary: ‘The truth which is in the bosom 
of the Father, arose from the earth that it might also be 
in the bosom of the mother. Truth by which the world 
is contained, arose from the earth to be in the hands of 
a woman’ (St. Augustine, Sermon CLXXXV, 1, Migne 
P. L. t. xxxviii, c. 997). Wherefore true liberty, too, 
has its beginning with Mary who was the freest of all, 
since she was the holiest of all. As mistress of all the 
virtues, she teaches her children and clients how to free 
themselves from falsehood and evil and so to spend the 
term of this mortal life that, mindful of their own wel- 
fare and doing good to others and giving increasing 
praise to God, they may unceasingly advance to higher 


things.” 


The Papal Legate, Cardinal McGuigan, was 


Procedure 


Action 


charged by the Pope to convey His message to the 
Marian Congtess: 


“Thus, Beloved Son, at the Marian Congress speak to 
and exhort those ptesent in Our words; remind them 
that We are counting greatly on Canada, so vigorous 
and flourishing, in the serious and pressing project of 
rebuilding all things in Christ and of repairing, accord- 
ing to the law and spirit of the gospel, a world unhap- 
pily driven too far in the opposite way, and re-estab- 
lishing it in a state of prosperous order.” 


It is needless to say that Cardinal McGuigan 
not merely repeated the message entrusted to him, 
but stressed its importance impressively. Replying 
to the address of welcome by Prime Minister 
King, the Cardinal Legate stated: 

“Your own long experience in high office, Mr. Prime 
Minister, has given you an understanding far above the 
ordinary of the difficulties and problems and dangers 
which now beset the nations of the world. You have 
expressed your appreciation of Christian conceptions as 
the basis of what is most valuable in civilization. I ven- 
ture to believe you will be disposed to concur with the 
thought that the Holy Father has directed me as his 
interpreter and, as he is pleased to say, as his voice at 
this Congress, to impress on the mind of all who listen. 

“The Holy Father's special message to this Congress 
1s that liberty is dependent on truth. The Holy Father 
quotes the Divine words: ‘the truth will make you free.’ 
Truth is the mother of liberty, truth is its light, its means 
and its glory. Liberty is not impunity in error or wrong- 
doing, it 15 a special gift of heaven by which man freely 
submits to the law of God and thus becomes the archi- 
tect of his own nobility and happiness.” 


Having referred to the traditional attitude of 
the English-speaking peoples toward “liberty sub- 
ject to law,” the speaker continued as follows: 

“Liberty is the sacred prerogative of the human per- 
son to reach its divinely-appointed end, and law, when 
it is according to reason which makes it true law, is a 
statement of the means to that end. We cannot have 
the right ideas of liberty or law unless we have the 
right ideas of the nature of man, and we cannot know 
the nature of man without reference to God, and when 
we know the nature of man we know how indispensable 
is the help of God to keep him in the way of moral 
progress and true peace.” 

This is indeed a message for our time suffering 
from false liberty, ‘“‘a thirsty evil” which “our na- 
tures do pursue like rats that raven down their 
proper bane,” while truth has been perverted 
these many years. Men cannot long remain “the 
architects of their own nobility” in a world which 
disregards eternal truth and those human rights 
that flow spontaneously from the immutable laws 
of God which must secure our liberty. 
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Prayer Intention: Horror of Sin 


The Root of Social Evils 


ISCUSSING the evil influence of J. J. Rous- 
seau, Karl Marx, Darwin and Freud several 
years ago, George S. Viereck, a political writer of 
New York, made this bold statement: “You take 
the doctrine of original sin out of the world and 
you have forever lost the key to human history.” 
Unprejudiced observers of national wars and civil 
revolutions,.of secular animosities and popular up- 
risings, in which all standards of right and wrong 
were disregarded, show the truth of this challeng- 
ing assertion. 

Even the pagan writers of classical antiquity rec- 
ognized the horrors wrought by moral transgres- 
sions, that is, by sin. They knew nothing about 
Original Sin, but they boldly admitted the down- 
ward tendencies in the human heart. And these 
tendencies frequently lead to sin. The Latin poet 
Ovid openly confessed: ‘Video meliora proboque; 
deteriora sequor.” (I see the better and approve, 
the worse I follow.’’) 

It is good in these days of renewed attacks on 
supernaturalism that Catholics realize how great 
writers outside of the Catholic fold admit our doc- 
trine on the ravages of Original Sin. Milton be- 
gins his far-famed epic on “Paradise Lost’ with 
these words: “Of man’s first disobedience and 
the fruit of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world and all our woe.” 
Yes, this is Catholic doctrine and will ever be 
preached by mother Church even in these days of 
a new rationalism. Long before Milton wrote 
his classic lines, St. Paul spoke of the terrible ef- 
fects of the sin committed in Paradise. He too 
saw the evil of sin and said in a most effective 
way that the wages of sin is death, and that sin 
is responsible for the long, dreary list of miseries 
and distresses that afflict humanity. Would that 
every evil deed and every foul sin committed by 
an individual might cease at the time of its com- 
mission! But alas! Another great English poet but 
voices in lines that have often been quoted, the in- 
spired truth written by St. Paul: “The evil that 
men do lives after them.” 

No; this is not to be a homily on the evil of 
sin. It is intended to be a social, or rather socio- 
logical comment on the root cause of all human 
discontent, miseries, woes and sufferings. 

Our Holy Father is deeply concerned about 
problems of social reconstruction. Many of the 
encyclicals of the four last popes have not so much 
been statements of religious briefs as exhortations 
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to all men of good will “to renew all things in 
Christ.” But this cannot be dene unless men 
abandon the ways of sin and refuse to listen to 
the siren voice of temptation which leads individ- 
uals to shame and is often the direct cause of na- 
tional disaster. 

Most of the great books of world literature 
touch in some way or other on the problems of sin 
and suffering. The Greek tragedians did not 
speak of sin but of Fate which drives men into the 
lurid paths of what is forbidden by the natural 
law and the law of God. But what is this but 
sin? Dante in his work, “Divine Comedy,” al- 
lows men and women of his day and of pagan 
antiquity to pass before him in the nether regions. 
Most of these persons exemplify some form of sin 
and moral degradation, and few are the critics 
who dare to reject the condemnation of moral 
lapses given by the great Florentine in his cele- 
brated vision. The Italian poet merely paraphras- 
es the words of Holy Writ: “It is indeed an evil 
and a bitter thing for thee to have left the Lord 
thy God.” 

The modern sociologist speaks of the difference 
between sin, vice and crime. Yes, they are dif- 
ferent in some respects, but all of them agree in 
one way—they are all de-crdinations from the 
Will of God, and are opposed to the Divine Law 
and the lawfully constituted authority. 


In the light of these observations, can any so- 
ciologist dare to deny that sin, no matter how dis- 
guised in sociological verbiage, is an evil before 
God and even in the view of all right-thinking 
men? The Holy Father as a great Christian so- 
ciologist recognizes the root evil of all social mis- 
ery and distress. It zs sin. The General Intention 
recommended to all members of the Apostleship 
of Prayer for the month of July, 1947, is “Horror 
of Sin.” By asking Catholics throughout the 
world to abstain from sin and to foster a horror 
for its malevolence, the Holy Father and all Cath- 
olics throughout the world are performing a so- 
cial service of the highest moment. Happy we 
ought to be that the Vicegerent of Christ has 
pointed out in such few words the ultimate source 
of so much misery, individual and national. Let 
us fervently pray that we may ever recognize the 
baleful fruit of “that forbiddon tree whose mortal 
taste brought death into the world and all our 
woe. 

ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


Stronghold of Civil Liberty 


A Temptation to be Avoided 


Gy of the most serious threats to freedom is 
the increasing insistence of the State to con- 
trol education. Because, leaving other reasons 
aside, at the end of the road looms the danger of 
the State declaring: “The child belongs to me!” 
This demand was raised in the early days of the 
great French revolution and towards this goal the 
State has directed its efforts ever since. Hence 


- there has been constant war between the defenders 


of the freedom of education and the promoters of 
Statism for over a hundred years. The fight is 
being waged today on a front that extends from 
European countries to India, where, in Travancore 
State, it is very bitter. Wherever Communism is 
firm in the saddle, as in Russia and Jugoslavia, the 
battle over the question: ““To whom does the child 
belong, to the parents or the State?” has been defi- 
nitely decided in favor of the latter. 

With the ideas, the policies and the practices 
promoted by the New Dealers to warn them, the 
people should hesitate to help extend the power 
of the Federal Government into the field of edu- 
cation. Such is also the opinion of the Nebraska 
Cooperator’s editor, Mr. L. S. Herron. He warns 
his readers, in a recent issue of the publication, 


‘that “control goes with aid” and proves his con- 


tention by pointing to the influence the Govern- 
ment has-long exercised over the agricultural col- 
leges of the various States of the Union. ‘Some 
of the supporters of the proposal for federal aid 
for schools,” Mr. Herron writes, “cite the agricul- 
tural colleges as proof that federal aid is not nec- 
essarily accompanied by federal control. From 
their standpoint, they could not choose a more un- 
fortunate illustration. Everybody familiar with 
the facts knows that the agricultural colleges, ex- 
perimental stations, and extension services are 
dominated from Washington, through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“So true is this that it constitutes a problem in 
political control and democracy. The agricultural 
colleges and extension services in all the states 
have to line up with whatever political farm pro- 
gram the national administration is pushing. If 
the program changes, the agricultural colleges and 
extension services have to change their line and 
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Support the new program. This tends strongly to 
make the whole agticultural-college and extension- 
service system a nationwide political machine for 
the administration in power. 


“It is folly to think that similar domination of 
the school system would not follow federal aid 
to schools—with even more damaging effect upon 
political action and democracy. Democracy works 
only when power is diffused. When power is 
centralized, it gets beyond the control of the peo- 
ple, and democracy becomes only a form.” 

This is the opinion of a man than whom few 
are better informed regarding matters pertaining 
to the welfare of the people on the land. More- 
over, the extension of Federal power to any sphere 
of human activity has thus far led to an over- 
mastery that promises dire results in the end. It 
is no mere careless use of terms led the progres- 
sives during the recent Roosevelt regime to make 
use of the ferm “‘collectivist.” “As things now 
stand,” wrote the author of “The Deflation of 
American Ideals’—the sub-title calls the book 
“An Ethical Guide for New Dealers’—‘“many 
citizens are sub-men, deficient in the full animal 
component, of food, clothing and shelter... The 
collectivists have adopted the strategy of uniting 
these sub-men in order to challenge the super-men 
more effectively. In this movement each indi- 
vidual sub-man is important, not for his unique- 
ness, but for his ability to loose himself in the 
mass, through his fidelity to the trade unions, or 
cooperative organizations, or political party.” For 
the consummation of this pagan ideal the school 
is needed. But why should we play into the hands 
of those who openly confess: “We must form our- 
selves into a solid progressive army behind our 
heroes (such as Roosevelt!). For the new collect- 
ivist devices do not operate by themselves, as did 
the laws of. free competition.) No, they must 
be imposed on the herd, consisting of those pos- 
sessed of the ability to loose themselves in the 
mass lorded over by ‘“‘our heroes”! In their hands 
education would be a means to train children and 
youth according to the intention of the herd’s 
leaders. 


1) Loc. cit., Washington, D. C. 1941, pp. 108-110. 


“What it really does is to raise the human 
being to the level already enjoyed by the Holstein 
cow through the Department of Agriculture, 


- said Senator George D. Aiken in commenting on 


Tweens 


the strongly favorable Senate Committe vote 
which on June 2 reported out the bill setting up 
a new Department of Education, Health and Wel-> 
fare: 
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Opposed to Socialism 


British Co-ops and Nationalization 


F IT were true, what is so often claimed, that 

cooperation promotes socialism, because it is 
said to threaten the institution of private property, 
British and Scotch cooperatives would perceive in 
the Labor Party’s nationalization program the 
consummation of the ends of consumers and pro- 
ducers cooperation. But this is evidently not so 

In May the Cooperative Congress was in ses- 
sion at Brighton. On this occasion Mr. G. L. 
Perkins, in his presidential address, “chose to 
stress possible future differences with the Labor 
Party under the present agreement,” to use the 
wotds of the New Statesman, of London, an out- 
standing exponent of state socialism. The co- 
operative movement, the speaker told his audi- 
ence, is not prepared to enter into a “suicide pact” 
for the transfer of its services to any form of na- 
tionalized country, whether direct or in the shape 
of some sort of national board or corporation. 
“Obviously he had in mind,” says the London Re- 
view, ‘‘such possible future projects as the transfer 
to public operators of the trade in coal or milk, 
in both of which the Co-operative Societies are 
already playing a large part. Mr. Perkins was 
not objecting to any point of the present nation- 
alization policy, which barely touches Co-operative 
enterprise, but only to possible extensions of it.” 

The New Statesman admits the cooperator’s 
speech undoubtedly raised an issue ‘“‘which will 
have to be faced before long.” Evidently because 
those in favor of nationalization will insist that 
certain cooperative enterprises are necessary to 
carrying out their plans successfully. “Is the fact 


Self-Government in Jeopardy 


A Warning 


le many countries of Europe nationalization of 
public utilities and large-scale industries is be- 
ing resorted to as an antidote for the mal-distri- 
bution of property, which is the result of capital- 
ism. In the end people will discover, we believe, 
that they drove out the devil with Beelzebub. 
Quite at variance with the present trend of 
Opinion on the subject in Great Britain, fostered 
by the party in power, is the warning expressed 
by an English priest, Fr. Paul Crane, S.J. He be- 
lieves universal nationalization of all means of 
production to be a bad thing for our spiritual wel- 
fare. He says, such nationalization is liable to 
impede the fullness of human living and is con- 


: 
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that part of a service is in Co-operative hands to 
prevent the setting up of a co-ordinated national 
system where need arises,” angrily asks the Lon- 
don weekly. “And if not,” the question continues, 
“is there anyway of establishing some sort of part- 
nership between Co-operative Societies and the 
State for the conduct of such services as milk dis- 
tribution on behalf of the whole people?” 

Both the Labor Party, and most Cooperative 
leaders are said to have hitherto fought shy of 
this issue, which, it is admitted, did not prove at 
all tractable when it was discussed a generation 
ago, as an element in plans of reconstruction after 
the first world war. Therefore, the New States- 
man concludes that the Co-operative Party, rather 
than the Congress—which, let us add, is far more 
representative of England’s co-operative move- 
ment than the Party—‘‘is the obvious body to take 
the matter up, and to try to reach with the Labor 
Party an agreed policy acceptable to both move- 
ments as well as to the public.” 

But what, should the Co-operatives remain ob- 
durate and refuse to concede the demands of the 
State bent on socializing certain cooperative en- 
terprises? In the near future the present Wel- 
fare State would not probably force the issue. But 
should the fears of those who believe the Welfare 
State, as now conceived, “is but another step from 
the Industrial Power State” be realized, the un- 
willing co-operatives would be forced into sub- 
mission. It is undoubtedly true: “The Armed 
State can enforce the rules by which as an In- 
dustrial Power State it gets its welfare. 


trary to the moral law. Nationalization will re- 
sult in a weakening of effort and the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a few. This will 
bring about a “‘boss class’’—as in Russia. 

With his own country particularly in mind, Fr. 
Crane states: “A good deal of the support given 
to the Government’s nationalization proposals is 
doctrinaire. There is an inclination to push plans 
through merely because they happen to be part of 
a Party doctrine. There is a case for nationaliza- 
tion where the Government find a large industry 
with a ‘feudal clique’ in charge—whether a 
group of trade unions or of business men. Here 
it may be necessary to impose the State’s authority 
to check abuse of power. I do not see the case 


a firm hold, know from experience. 
years,” says the Reclamation Era, “Southwestern 


phe 
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for nationalization of transport. Why don’t the 
Government have a proper inquiry into transport 
if they think it is in such a bad state? Are they 
afraid of public opinion, afraid of the results?” 

Whenever revolutionary tendencies prevail, 
there is always danger the child will be thrown 
out with the bath. Economic liberalism sinned by 
restricting the right of the State to own produc- 
tive property to an extent which in our country 
resulted so disasterously for mineral and timber 


_ wealth. Like land, our forests and mining prop- 


erties were exploited by private owners regardless 
of the common good and the welfare of future 
generations. But it would be sheer folly now to 
go from one extreme to the other. 

As to public utilities, we have the well-balanced 


An Economic and Social Boon 


Machinery Employed to Fight 
Mesquite 


HE introduction of machinery into the cotton 

fields of the South is bound to create new 
problems, because the new “‘steel hands’ will dis- 
place human labor for whom other work may not 
be immediately available. On the other hand, a 
piece of machinery now employed in the South- 
west to eradicate mesquite apparently deserves an 
optimistic welcome. 

According to The Reclamation Era, revolution- 
ary methods are being employed to eradicate mes- 
quite and to level lands by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation on the Tucumcari, N. Mex., irrigation 
project, now under construction. Several thou- 

sand acres of grazing land are, as a result, being 
put into cultivation this year. In south Texas 
heavy machinery—several types of which are com- 
ing into greater use—‘‘is making possible clearing 
of mesquite and leveling of the land for about 
$40 an acre, or half the cost of the old hand meth- 
ods. Earlier profitable production—and a break 


| for marginal lands on which preparation costs are 


forbidding—has been achieved.” 

A mimosaceous tree or shrub common in our 
Southwest and Mexico, mesquite is a stubborn 
opponent which does not yield easily to efforts to 
uproot and exterminate it. Land-cleating opera- 
tions, moreover, have been costly, as farmers who 


attempt to break ground on which mesquite has 
“For many 


ranchers and farmers have been experimenting 


_and using different methods and devices for clear- 


obi tt 
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opinion of Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of Col- 
ogne, who considered the problem in this year’s 
Lenten Pastoral. While he raises no objections 
from the point of Christian teaching, to introduce 
or extend public ownership of utilities, he reminds 
his people that “the wider distribution of proper- 
ty, which is a condition of deproletariazion, is 
checked rather than promoted by the growth of 
State ownership.” The Archbishop of Cologne, 
therefore, counsels that, whenever it appears de- 
sirable to transfer certain enterprises to public 
management, it may be preferable to invest own- 
ership not in the State but rather in the city and 
town administrations, cooperative groups or in 
other bodies through which workers may share in 
the ownership. 


ing their pastures and lands being prepared for 
cultivation. Hand-clearing operations are costly. 
The plant re-sprouts quickly if roots are left in 
the ground. Kerosene will kill mesquite, but this 
method requires experimentation to avoid the use 
of too much or too little of it. Penetration de- 
pends upon the kind of soil, the moisture content, 
and, possibly, the temperature at the time of ap- 
plication. Even if the kerosene treatment is suc- 
cessful and the tree dies, it still has to be hacked 
down and burned. This, too, is costly.” But now 
comes a powerful machine, with a big blade 
which moves twelve to sixteen inches beneath 
the ground surface to shear away the mesquite. 
One operation is said to clear the land perma- 
nently and without damaging the grass sod, a fac- 
tor which helps prevent wind erosion. Cost of the 
root-cutting operation now in use on the irriga- 
tion project averages about $10 an acre. One 
root cutter will successfully clear an acre per hour 
of heavily infested land. 

While the introduction of machines in cotton 
farming is almost certain to cause at first results 
unfavorable to tenant farmers and sharecroppers, 
the apparatuses devised to battle the mesquite on 
grazing or arable land, apparently justifies the 
optimism of the economists of the classical school 
whose faith in the advantages of machinery was 
a part of their creed. Some labor may be replaced 
even in the case of the mesquite shaving machine. 
However, on the other hand, room is made for 
grazing cattle and raising crops, so that in the 
end there may be a net gain in which all should 
participate. 


SOCIAL 


Catholic Social Action 


LEPERDED in Baltimore 75 years ago, the 
Catholic Total Abstinance Union of America 
will meet from August 4-6 in the same city to 
commemorate its Diamond Jubilee. At the first 
convention 177 Societies with 26,481 members 
were represented. 

His Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty is the 
Spiritual Director of both the Total Abstinance Union 
and the Priests Total Abstinance League of America. 
Most Rev. Charles D. White is first Vice-President of 
the latter organization. 


ATE in the spring the following announce- 
ment appeared in the Catholic Times, of Lon- 
don: 

“The Union of Catholic Students intends to in- 
vite ten German students—all of whom will be 
active leaders of Catholic organizations in differ- 
ent Universities in the British Zone—to spend a 
month in this country during the summer vaca- 
tion.” 

During their stay in England, the Germans were ex- 
pected to attend the Union of Catholic Students Sum- 
mer School, at Belmont in Perthshire, where they will 


meet students from most of the other European coun- 
tries. 


Be GEAND > Catholic Truth Society estab- 
lished two new records in the past year. In 
spite of the paper shortage, almost a million and 
a half pamphlets were dispatched from headquar- 
ters, over 80,000 more than in 1945, and member- 
ship of the Society was raised to 19,308, the high- 
est total yet reached. The best of the best-sellers 
was, as usual, A Szmple Prayer Book, which sold 
130,505 copies, run a close second by the Cate- 
chism of which no fewer than 128,500 copies were 
sold whereas an edition of 60,000 has usually been 
sufficient. 

Mr. John P. Boland, who has been secretary of the 
C.T.S. for the past 21 years, has resigned and Mr. Henry 


Acomb, M.A., of Fitzwilliam Hall, Cambridge, has been 
appointed to succeed him. 


Personalia 


[Rae death occurred at Poona, India, on April 
19th, of Mr. Henry Saldanha who had been 


for many years a well-known social worker in the — 


slums of Bombay. According to the Examiner of 
that city, he belonged to a pious Catholic family 
of Mangalore and gave up a lucrative career in 
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the Police Department to devote himself to the 
service of the depressed and the poor. 


A man of wide experience, culture and high attain- 
ment his day and night schools at Jacob Circle attracted 
large numbers of persons of slender means. Mr. Sal- 
danha courted poverty and his ambition was to imitate 
the great Saint of Assisi. One of his daughters is the 
Superior of the Carmel convent at Tellicherry. 


Christian Trade Unions 


HE International Confederation of Christian 
Syndicates has announced that it had been in- 
cluded by the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations among organizations in Category 
A, on an even footing with the predominantly 
Communist World Federation of Trade Unions. 
This decision would enable the 1.C.C.S. to attend, as 
an observer, any public meeting of the Economic and 


Social Council and to be heard by the Council on legi- 
timate occasions. 


Credit Unions 


Peake in the Spring the Alberta Central Cred- 
it Union came into being. It is intended to pro- 
vide for the financial needs of cooperatives and 
credit unions in the Province of Alberta and is 
open to all organizations of the kind referred to. 
It is hoped that ultimately the Central Credit 
Union will develop into ‘The People’s Bank’ of 
the Province. 

Organizers were the representatives of various co- 
Operative enterprises and Credit Unions. Ten associa- 


tions signed the application for the Charter. The meet- 
ing was conducted at Edmonton. 


UNO 


COCK-EYED caricature under the domina- 
tion of Soviet Russia” is how Mr. John Ep- 
stein, author of “The Catholic Tradition of the 
Law of Nations,” described UNO in Dublin re- 
cently. The fact, he said, that so large a propor- 
tion of the Catholics of Europe—in Germany, 
Italy and the Danubian countries—had been on 
the losing side made it possible -for the enemies 
of the Church to identify Catholics with discre- 
dited and unpopular political concepts. 
The end of the war saw the ascendancy of the Soviet 
Government at its zenith, and left-wing intellectuals in 
Western countries were creating a kind of fatalism about 


the inevitability of the victory of Marxism, so that a 
swing to the Left was to be expected in every liberated 
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country. However, he added, in recent tours of the 
U. S. and elsewhere he had met leaders of Catholic 
thought and action and found them becoming increas- 


ingly conscious of their responsibility of defending 
Christian values. 


Nationalization 


CCORDING to the Warsaw official daily 
“Rzeczpospolita,” private industry in Poland 
is represented by 11,643 establishments. They 
employ only 90 thousand workers. The Polish 
Trade Union Congress represents now more than 
2 million organized workers. Part of them work 
in establishments, which were state property al- 
“ready beforesthe war (for instance, railways). 
Even so, the statistics show clearly the extent of na- 
tionalization in Poland. While in the neighboring 
Czechoslovakia private factories with 500 workers are 


tolerated, in Poland only the smallest workshops can be 
owned by private capital. 


Soldiers’ Bonus 


eS World War I twenty states paid bo- 
nuses and borrowed approximately $365,000- 
000 to pay them. Two additional states paid off 
in loans to veterans and borrowed an additional 
$80,000,000. B. U. Ratchford in his work, 
“American State Debts,” gives as the total of state 
expenditures for World War I bonuses or loans: 
$500,000,000. 
The in comparison high cost of World War II ap- 
pears from the amount of the Michigan bonus alone, 


conservatively estimated at $320,000,000. It was willed 
by the majority of the voting population. 


Federal Aid for Education 


pape UNSION publication, The Dispatch, 
addressed to the Governors of the States of 
the Union this question: 

“Without referring to any specific Federal aid 
to education bill, do you as a general principle 
favor or oppose Federal aid to education without 
Federal control?” 

Two state executives wrote they were opposed 
to Federal aid to education. Governor Tuck, of 
Virginia replied: “I am opposed to Federal aid 
to Education with or without federal control.” 
Governor Sam C. Ford wrote a similar opinion. 

Governors approving federal aid were from Vermont, 


Rhode Island, Maryland, West Virginia, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, Minne- 
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sota, South Dakota, New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada. 
Among the Southern governors who approved the prin- 
ciple was James E. Folsom, of Alabama, who said, “It 
is my belief that Federal aid for education, granted on 
the basis of needs in the State, is the only way in which 
a better degree of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity can be provided without delay.” Governor M. 
E. Thompson, of Georgia, said he was “definitely” in 


favor of it, to be “allotted or distributed on the basis 
of need.” 


Disbursements of Income 


"THE steel industry’s costs of production, it 1s 

claimed, consumed 94 cents of each dollar 
which the industry received from sales in 1946. 
After meeting those costs, all that remained of 
each dollar of sales was 6 cents, which was di- 
vided as follows:.3 cents for dividends to stock- 
holders; 14 cent for interest to bondholders and 
21% cents left in the business as a reserve for fu- 
ture needs. Payrolls took a larger share than ever 
before, according to an analysis of data reported 
by a large group of representative steel companies. 
The employees share of the dollar was 41 cents 
in 1946, compared with 40 cents in 1945 and 35 
cents in 1940. 

Materials and supplies, in which the indirect labor 
cost is large, required 40 cents of the sales dollar in 
1946; taxes took 5 cents; selling and administrative 
costs 4% cents; depletion and depreciation 3% cents, 
Federal taxes on income continued to be the largest of 
the taxes, absorbing 2% cents of the 5 cents paid for 


taxes. In 1945 federal taxes on income were equivalent 
to 2 cents of the sales dollar. 


Traffic Police Training 

Sie 1936 state police and highway patrol 

officers from thirty-nine states, one Canadian 
province, and several other foreign countries have 
received training at the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute at Evanston, Illinois. The Traf- 
fic Police Administration course is held twice an- 
nually and conducted by authorities in the field 
of traffic control and the prevention of accidents. 


To be eligible as a candidate for admission to the 
course an applicant must be a police officer on active 
duty in a state or local police agency, must have the 
approval of his superior officer, must be assured of 
leave of absence from his department during which his 
salary will be paid, and must agree to return to his de- 
partment and remain in its employ for at least three 
years. There are no educational requirements. The 
total number of students in Police Training courses held 
in Evanston is 1,154. ‘Thousands have been trained by 
those who have attended the Institute. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE INDIANS OF NORTH 
AMERICA 


By the 
REV. FRANCIS PIERZ, 
Catholic Missionary 


IV. 


CHAPTER II 
13. The Natural Virtues of the Indians 


The savage natives, who dwell remote 
from the Europeans (whites) lonely in the 
forest, are mostly meek and good-natured. Anger 
and hatred, quarrels and enmity, pride and im- 
purity, are more rare than among most white 
Christians. Cursing is unknown to them. Their 
love for one another, especially among relatives, 
is very great, so much so that they help one an- 
other in all things and refuse no one anything, if 
he be in need of it, whether it be some tool, cloth- 
ing or necessary food, provided he asks for it. If 
a large beast is killed or caught on a hunt, the In- 
dian either distributes the meat among the neigh- 
bors or invites all to share it at a feast. He is 
very hospitable also to white strangers. Whoso- 
ever knocks at his cabin, is goodnaturedly and 
generously accorded lodging and board and this 

‘gratis. The life of a strange white man is perfect- 
ly safe in traveling through their settlements, ex- 
cept he insult their women. In such a case, he is 
pursued by the jealous men, is maltreated or even 
killed, unless he make a quick get-away. 

We know of many examples of savage natives 
exercising remarkable charity both towards their 
own and towards the pale-faces. To recall merely 
one instance: In the past extremely severe winter 
two Chippewas found a Jew, dying of cold and 
hunger by the wayside. They picked him up and 
carried him several miles to their home, carefully 
nursed, fed and lodged him till restored to health 
he was able to continue his journey. When he 
asked them for a bill, they desired nothing. The 
rich Jew, however, in proof of his gratitude, gave 
them ten cents for having saved his life. 


14. Common Vices of the Indians 


While the savage Indians, who, like hermits in- 
habiting the solitary deserts apart from the tumult 
of the world, are mostly contented, peaceable and 
good people, provided they have food, there are 
a number of bands of bad Indians, who, by much 


association with disorderly whites, are seduced to 
lead evil lives and go astray. 

1. One detestable main vice of the pagan In- 
dians is drunkenness, to which they are very often 
seduced by conscienceless fur-traders and traf- 
fickers. These brazen fakers frequently bring to 
the natives whiskey mixed with water and poison- 
ous substances, and when they are intoxicated, 
cheat them in trade, the drunken savage surrend- 
ering a bearskin for a mouthful of whiskey (fire- 
water); a bundle of furs, worth twenty to thirty 
dollars, or all his domestic valuables for a bottle 
of the drink gulped down in a few minutes. Thus 
the red skin is precipitated into the direst poverty. 
But the worst evil: the savage in this state rages 
like a wild beast, perpetrates the most execrable 
follies and scandalous excesses and, not rarely, at- 
tacks his neighbors, and commits even murder. 

2. A second vice prevailing among the inhabi- 
tants of the forests residing near the habitations 
of the whites, is the frequent commission of theft. 
In time of great famine the Indian, too lazy to 
work, but always craving food, pilfers the grain 
and rustles off with the animals of the white 
people, nor considers it much of a crime, excus- 
ing himself: We gave up our beautiful land too 
cheaply to the white man and, hence, we are en- 
titled to compensation to some extent. Of late, 
the Government is making serious attempts to put 
a stop to this vice and employs the military forces 
to arrest and punish the evil-doers. Farther in- 
land and among those who have accepted the 
Christian Faith, theft is a very rare occurrence. 

3. A third crime, crying to Heaven for venge- 
ance and dishonoring the Chippewa and Sioux 
nations, is the destructive and interminable war 
carried on between them, a war that has already 
cost the lives of thousands of redskins. Properly 
speaking, this is not a war but a series of acts of 
retaliations and assassinations: 

Several times a year, ten, twenty, or more men 
and young men, relatives of those recently slain, 
set out for revenge. After journeying several 
days, they spy a peaceful habitation, a sugary, 
fishery or hunting party. They cruelly fall upon 
them at night, murder all men, women and chil- 
dren—carry off all their belongings and their 
scalps, and rush off. At home they boast of these 
trophies, display especially the scalps, as proofs 
of bravery, and dance and intone with hellish glee 
their war songs, in which doings Satan must be 
well pleased, indeed. 
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Our Government has time and again intervened 
to abolish these criminal massacres; but so fax 
without avail. I am of Opinion that these massacres 
will not come to an end until one or both nations 
shall have been converted to Christianity. To 
achieve such, should be the important task es- 
pecially of the Catholic missionaries. 

In the past year, the warlike Chippewas were 
about to enter the warpath against the Winne- 
bagos. Two Ojibway youths out hunting, had 
been frivously shot to death by a Winnebago 
brave. In consequence, the Chippewas were bent 
upon avenging the murder of their braves by a 
bloody massacre. The old chief Otawagan, ac- 
companied by a very considerable number of war- 
riors, had marched to the land of the Winne- 
bagos and had arrayed his men in battle array in 
view of Long Prairie, the village of the enemies. 
Terrified at the approach of the Ojibways, the 
Winnebagos—men, women and children—sought 
safety in the forests. Only some very resolute 
men strongly armed, had remained behind in the 
cabins ready to strike. Informed of this, I hur- 
tied to the camp in time to prevent the bloody 
massacre. The old warrior had long ago prom- 
ised me to accept the faith and to stop all wars. 
I took him at his word and, after a long conver- 
sation with him, he and all his adherents assented 
to my proposal, to pardon the murderers for 
God’s sake; to return home in peace without 
wreaking vengeance on innocent persons; and to 
submit this whole war business in writing to a 
Government commission for settlement. With 
God’s help and to my perfect satisfaction, I 
achieved my goal. Having changed their minds, 
the Chippewa warriors, before their departure, 
were treated with bacon and bread by the local 
missionary, Father Vivaldi. In addition they were 
presented with much tobacco by the Winnebagos 
as a token of their mutual friendship and peace. 
With the exception of the Chippewas and the 
Sioux, as far as known, there is at present no sav- 
age nation at war with another within the United 
States of America. 

Ancient history of the aborigines does, however, 
relate several examples of some bad bands com- 
pletely exterminating several Indian tribes. Thus 
the warlike ancestors of the now well-behaved Ot- 
tawa nation annihilated (Note—one family ex- 
cepted—A. Blackbird) about 190 years ago an 
entire peaceful tribe, the Musquetahs in the State 
of Michigan, because of a trifling offence. The 
- territory of the exterminated tribe was then taken 
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possession of by the Ottawas. Many other simi- 
lar tales I pass over, to keep within the limits of 
my pamphlet. 

4. A fourth vice occurs frequently among the 
Savages, viz.: ambushes and surprise attacks, when 
bent on murder. Drunken young men often en- 
gage in a struggle for life or death. Such fights 
not rarely entail feuds and bloodshed in the re- 
spective families. Not rarely secret assassinations, 
murders by poisoning or through sorcerers or 
prompted by jealousy regarding women, or other 
causes, occur among the wild men and young men. 
Sometimes, because of raging famine during win- 
ter or on hunting expeditions, cannibalism is prac- 
ticed, to preserve one’s own life. Here I must add 
that among all savage tribes the custom has be- 
come a universal law that the murderer, if known, 
is pursued and put to death by the relatives of 
the murdered person... If he eludes them, they 
wreak their vengeance on one of his nearest rela- 
tivs, so that one life is compensated for by another 
life. At times, the relatives next kin of the mur- 
derer, appease the enemies by many presents, after 
which the murderer, with the consent of his chief, 
may again live among them. 


CHAPTER IV 
15. Religious Ideas of the Indians 


1. Though the wild denizens of the forest are 
entirely ignorant of revealed religion, neverthe- 
less, in consequence of their natural insight, they 
believe in the existence of a God, whom they call 
the Kitchie Manitou, the Great Spirit. But be- 
cause they take it for granted that he is always 
favorable to them and they have nothing to fear 
from him, they do not honor him nor offer sacri- 
fice to him. They also believe in many evil spirits, 
whose only business is to harm men and render 
them unhappy. Therefore, they honor them and 
offer to them manifold sacrifices, in order to ren- 
der them friendly and obtain service from them as 
well as to avert their malevolent influence. Thus 
they worship a water god named Mitchiken (a 
Motchi Manitou) who, it is said, often appeared 
to them in the form of a great turtle. On their 
voyages, when the waves ate high, they throw to 
him tobacco or bound dogs, so old Mitchiken may 
calmly smoke his pipe or relish a dog roast at the 
bottom of the water and not arouse a dangerous 
storm until they have completed their journey. 
On my missionary trips along Lake Superior I 
often saw on big rocks, projecting out of the 
water, large amounts of tobacco, with which the 
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white travellers laughingly filled their pockets, 
while the Indians presumed that Mitchiken had 
carried it off. 

2. The hunters honor a spirit by the name of 
Kokokoo, whom they picture to themselves under 
the form of a great night-owl. To this spirit they 
frequently sacrifice large beasts they have shot by 
consuming them at nocturnal banquets amid the 
beating of drums and many ceremonies, in the 
hope that Kokokoo will propitiously drive more 
beasts towards them and procure much good luck 
for them while hunting. 

About fifteen years ago, an old pagan Indian 
with his two sons hibernated in the woods near 
Fond du Lac and made his living by hunting. His 
sister, a Catholic widow with two little children, 
took up her abode near him. Soon they met with 
a great famine. For five days the hunting had 
been fruitless, although they had honored the god 
of the forest every night. Finally, the savage de- 
manded that his sister join them in honoring Ko- 
kokoo to make him favorable to them. To which 
she replied: “I will now honor my true God, the 
Creator of Heaven and earth, from whom alone 
I expect food: you may honor whomsoever you 
please.”—All night she recited the rosary on her 
knees while her brother beat the drum of the idol. 
After daybreak, the widow loaded her gun and 
putting her trust in God, went out hunting. 
Hardly a hundred paces from her home, she met 
a big grey bear rising up before her. Nothing 
daunted she aimed at the large white spot above 
the heart and fired. With a loud roar the beast 
fell down dead. The neighbors carried it home 
and received one half as a present. The aston- 
ished pagan realized that the God of his sister was 
more powerful than his god of the woods, and de- 
cided to accept the true faith. 

3. The warriors, again, honor a spirit whom 
they style “Windigo” (the great giant). For sev- 
eral nights, before they set out for war, they pay 
their respects to him with dances and war songs, 
with beating of drums and banquets, if possible, 
also by drunkenness, to induce him to help them 
slay many of their enemies. If successful in war, 
upon their return, they hang the scalps on high 
poles and again dance in a circle amid beating of 
drums and singing of war songs amid such exces- 
es that Windigo is certainly satisfied. 

4. Many savage Indians also worship the sun 
as a powerful deity, from whom they expect all 
family happiness and health. They worship him 
frequently at night time; if some palatable prod- 
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ucts of hunting, fishing or gardening be on hand 
for a banquet, all members of the tribe meet, be- 
gin their feast at sunset and end the sacrificial 
feast with dances, with songs, and at times, too, 
with fighting and killing. Whiskey seconds the 
drum music, which must not be silent from sunset 
till sunrise. Many other customs and superstitions 
are also found among the savage inhabitants, 
which I do not care to mention here. 

From what has been said, it is sufficiently clear 
that we must believe in the existence of a God, 
since the simple natural man, with untutored rea- 
son, gazes into a spirit world, believes in a Great 
Spirit, and is urged by nature to worship some 
kind of spirit or god by means of sacrifices, as is 
evident among all savage people. We may also, 
gratefully recognize in this the mercies of God, 
esteem ourselves happy for having attained 
through the enlightening revelation of God, to 
a correct knowledge of our Creator and the only- 
saving faith. For there we find the consolation 
of temporal and eternal happiness, provided we 
worthily worship our dear Heavenly Father and 
ever live up to. our faith by keeping His com- 
mandments. But as the poor pagans, not knowing 
God, are absolutely ignorant of our holy religion, 
and living in the darkness of infidelity, they not 
only fall into above idolatries, but are in direct 
contact with evil spirits, who seduce them to 
magic, soothsaying and evil jugglery. 


16. Magic and Soothsaying Among the Savage 
Indians 


I realize that a description of sorcery nowadays 
arouses in the unbelieving world only laughter 
and sarcasm, because infidels consider all stories 
of magic mere humbug and refuse credence in real 
magic. But this is a serious error. Faith teaches 
us and several passages of the Holy Bible mention 
in both the Old and the New Testament real 
magic among evil men. Profane history furnishes 
us with numerous magic stories, confirmed by re- 
liable legal witnesses.and authorized commissions 
as one may read in the famous book of Joseph von 
Goerres (Geschichte der Mystik). I am fully and 
without the least shadow of doubt convinced by 
experience and on the testimony of many trust- 
worthy witnesses of the existence of magic among 
the pagan savages. 

I cannot here adduce a complete history of In- 
dian sorcery, but I shall publish as much as I was 
able to observe or learn from expert connoisseurs. 


_ Among the Indians, magic (sorcery) is an an- 
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cient religious institution. Among them the ma- 
gicians form as select a society as the Carbonari 
and Freemasons among the white people.. The 
magicians (or jugglers) frequently hold secret as- 
semblies in the woods, which only actual mem- 
bers are permitted: to attend. Their order is di- 
vided into five degrees, through which the candi- 
date must pass, after a long probation and amid 
many ceremonies and formalities, before he is ad- 
mitted by the old members. At each initiation the 
candidate must spread a banquet and give many 
presents to the older magicians. 

Already at the first initiation, the aspirant must 
pledge himself under many oaths never to accept 
the Christian religion and never to reveal, under 
penalty of death, the mysteries of the society to 
any one else. Whenever, at the meetings of the or- 
ganization, he is admitted to a higher grade he is 
instructed in several magic arts and society secrets. 
In the final degree, the new member is given the 
so-called magic stone to swallow and an evil spirit 
is invoked for mutual service. If the magic stone 
passes from the body within two days, it signifies 
that the evil spirit refuses to serve him. Should 
the magic stone, however, remain in the body, he 
can commune with the infernal spirit and seek his 
advice, whenever needed. Should the magic stone, 
on the contrary, pass out of his mouth, he must 
die at once. Experience has corroborated this fact. 
Who can doubt, that a wicked man, God permit- 
ting, and in punishment for his unbelief and his 
voluntary surrender to Satan, may enter into a di- 
rect pact with the Evil One for the purpose of 
practising in compliance with demonic inspiration, 
works detrimental to the world, until the hand of 
God’s justice strikes him and puts an end to his 
magic (sorcery). 


Collectanea 


HEN the former Bishop of St. Cloud, Min- 
nesota, Otto Zardetti, to whom Rome had 
entrusted the difficult See of Bucharest, Rumania, 
resigned this office, poor health was said to ac- 
count for his demission. Fr. Benjamin Blied, who 
_ has published an outline of the life of this gifted 
prelate in the Salesianum, says on this score: 
“The plain statement in Columbia, May 15, 
1902, and in the German edition of “The Catho- 
~ lic Church in Wisconsin,’ that he resigned for po- 
- litical reasons seems more plausible. Education 
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has been a perennial bone of contention in Ru- 
mania, and this definitely was one of the factors 
in Zardetti’s almost sudden departure.” 


Fr. Blied has evidently sensed correctly the true 
reason for Archbishop Zardetti’s resignation. In a 
letter addressed to the late Arthur Preuss, editor, 
The Catholic Fortnightly Review, written in Rome 
on April 25, 1901, he states: 

“Cardinal Ledochowski never (underscored by 
the writer) pardoned me for leaving Bucharest. 
And still I did it only for conscience sake. If I 
had consulted my personal welfare, I would have 
stayed. The King was all for me.” 

The communication which renders this informa- 
tion is concerned largely with the appointment 
of new Apostolic Delegates to Washington and 
Ottawa. Zardetti himself wished for the latter 
post. It appears his chances were good, but he 
was not appointed to succeed Falconio, who was 
transferred from Canada to the United States. 


In the thirties of the last century a German 
traveller in the United States, N. H. Julius, whose 
work on Nord Amerika’s sittliche Zustaende, 
deals seriously with such problems as religion, 
education, social conditions, poverty, crime, pun- 
ishment, and prisons, expressed the opinion: “The 
Professor of mathematics, Hr. Lutz, a German, to 
whom this state (Kentucky) owes its only, and in 
my opinion finest railroad in the United States, 
has given up his poorly-paid position (at Tran- 
sylvania University) to devote himself to road- 
building.”') He is referred to but briefly by Pro- 
fessor Faust in “The German Element in the 
United States”: “John Lutz, A.M., a Professor of 
the institution, was during a short period Presi- 
dent pro tem’’) 

Transylvania Seminary, chartered in 1780 and 
1783, was the first college, the first institution of 
higher learning in the Ohio valley. From 1798 
on it was known as “Transylvania University.” 

Lutz was evidently one of the many early Ger- 
man engineers and technicians who, having re- 
ceived their training in their native land, served 
well their adopted country where polytechnic 
schools did not at the time exist. With few ex- 
ceptions these men are forgotten. 


1) Nordamerika’s sittl. Zustaende. Nach_ eigenen 
Anschauungen i. d. Jahren 1834, 1835, 1836. I. p. 288, 
Lpzg., 1839. 

By The German Element, etc. Boston, 1909, I., p. 379. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


GR more Marygrove College at Detroit has issued 
an Annual containing a series of essays by this 
year’s gtaduates. These publications are noteworthy be- 
cause their contents is entirely devoted to the discussion 
of a single subject. Thus, for instance, in 1940, ‘“The 
Guilds — Medieval and Modern” served as the general 
theme, while last year, 1946, the various phases of 
“The Status of Women,” from ancient times, to the 
end of the middle ages, was discussed by the Seniors. 
This year’s title of “Root and Branch,” refers to ‘‘the 
perpetual timeliness of the early Church Fathers.” No 
less than twenty short essays by as many different auth- 
ors have been collected in one volume; the various sub- 
titles indicate sufficiently the wealth of its contents: 
“The Christian Way of Life”; “Sacred Scripture in the 
Christian Life’; “Human Relations in the Christian 
Life’; “The Christian Way Transcends Classes’; and 
“The Christian and the State.’ Each new essay is 
prefaced by a lengthy quotation from the writings of 
one of the early Church Fathers. All of the treatises 
are well documented and the bibliography is sufficient. 
We have this regret, however: The publication is ex- 
pensively produced; if it were printed on cheaper paper 
and in a more handy format, we would recommend 
“Root and Branch” for wider distribution, because we 
believe it unfortunate American Catholics should neg- 
lect Church history to a degree which smacks of isola- 
tionism. 


Reviews 


Rommen, Heinrich A. The Natural Law. Tr. by Thom- 
as R. Hanley, O.S.B., Ph.D. St. Louis, B. 
Herder Book Co., 1947, $4. 

Mankind can survive only by law. And that means 
by the law which imparts fundamental orientation to all 
human activity and to human life itself. If we wish to 
save civilization we must return to the basic direction of 
life which is the natural law. Dr. Rommen’s study of 
this subject carries with it a note of urgency and should 
receive widespread attention. It is true the idea of the 
natural law has been revived in our days but only with 
special application to the trial of the war criminals; its 
recognition has not yet become general. The prevailing 
philosophies have little use for anything like the natur- 
al law; existentialism is its deadly enemy. 

The natural law must be anchored in the very nature 
of things. It must be something not introduced from 
without but flowing from the essence and internal struc- 
ture of being. Law makes sense only in a rational uni- 
verse governed by ends and purposes; in an irrational 
cosmic scheme nothing matters. Where there is no 
tight way, nothing can go wrong. The author rightly 
stresses the essential connection between being and 
oughtness and convincingly shows that the nature of a 
being is its inherent law, the norm of its activity, for 
the end of a being is its connatural activity resulting in 
its proper self-realization. What a thing should be can 
be deduced from its tendencies, its striving, its natural 
appetency. Only where there is freedom can there be 
frustration; hence, in man the natural law becomes the 
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moral law which is the norm of his development. Law 
because it presupposes the knowledge of being has its 
root in reason. To establish the detailed content of 
the natural law presents serious difficulties and can be 
accomplished only on the basis of experience. But that 
is not the vital point. What matters, what counts is the 
conviction that a law governing the affairs of men really 
exists, and that it is not indifferent what men do. Such 
a conviction makes men pause and reflect. The natural 
law is the norm of all positive legislation as well as the 
test of all government. The moral law is as inevitable 
and remorseless as the physical because it represents the 
dynamic aspect of being. Ultimately law is freedom 
since it stands for harmony and conformity with the re- 
quirements of reality. This is the doctrine which our 
generation needs, and Dr. Rommen gives it clear and 
precise expression. 

The translation is satisfactory though it occasionally 
slips into Germanicisms; thus legitimation should have 
been rendered by justification. The translator has add- 
ed valuable footnotes; this is entirely to the good, he 
might have added more. 
1 C, BRUEHL 
St. Charles Seminary, 

Overbrook, Pa. 


Dooley, L. M., S.V.D. God’s Guests of Tomorrow. 
Scapular Press, Sea Isle City, N. J. Pp. 111. 
$1.75. 


This is a highly commendable. book of devotion. Not 
only has the author stressed clearly the doctrines con- 
cerning Purgatory; he has also succeeded in putting a 
good deal of salutary reality into our concept of this 
fearful place of detention on the way to heaven. This 
very desirable touch of concreteness is accomplished 
especially by the wealth of sayings of the saints. More- 
over, we are told these brief chapters are echoes from 
sermons preached over the years in behalf of these help- 
less friends of God. 

The writer has made clear, too, how we can come to 
the aid of the Suffering Souls. And he substantiates 
the belief that our suffrages reach their goal through 
the hands of Our Blessed Lady, The Queen of Purga- 
tory. He adds an explanation of the Heroic Act by 
which generous souls give all their own satisfactory 
merit to Mary for her suffering children. 

A very salutary meditation for the faithful themselves 
is contained in the chapter on the Sabbatine Privilege. 
Under conditions surprisingly easy to fulfil we can all 
hope for release from Purgatory on the Saturday after 
our death. No one can read this little treatise without 
feeling a strong urge to avoid running up a personal 
debt, and to strive to help pay for those detained be- 
tween earth and heaven. 


W. J. O'SHAuGHNEssy, S.J. 
Denver, Col. 


Writing from.a Seminary in Brazil, the Director tells 
us: 

“I am much obliged to you for sending Social Justice 
Review to our Academia Misionaria.-I can assure you 


that your magazine is really valuable and of assistance 
to us.” 
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Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 


Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
26 Tilton St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social- 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
bee later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 

ion. 


Convention Motto 


HE allocution which he delivered to the world on 

last Christmas Eve was mostly concerned with what 
Pope Pius defined as the three indispensable conditions 
of peace in the world. But the latter portion of the 
address was a call to courage and Christian fortitude to 
all those who may have become wearied by the inces- 
sant struggle against the enemies of Christ and’ His 
Church and those who would bring to naught the con- 
tent of the message which Christ brought to the world. 
The Holy Father’s words on that occasion, which will 
serve as the Convention Motto of this year’s national as- 
sembly of the Catholic Central Verein of America, and 
the ladies auxiliary, the Nat. Cath. Women’s Union, 
are: 

“No Christian has the right to show himself tired of 
the fight against the anti-religious surge of today. It 
matters little under what forms, with what methods, 
weapons, words—enticing or menacing—and in what 
disguises the enemy hides himself. No one can be ex- 
cused for remaining in his presence with folded arms, 


bowed head, and trembling knees.” 


"The Times Challenge Us” 


HIS is the title of the Pastoral issued by Most Rev. 
Aloysius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, at the begin- 
ning of Lent this year. Particularly the officers of every 
single Branch and Society affiliated with the CV ought 
to be fully cognizant of the meaning of the statement. 


_ Imbued with the obligation this knowledge imposes up- 


| i 


E 


i on Catholics, they should feel constrained to participate 


Ny 
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in this year’s convention of the CV in Chicago, and to 
recommend the election of as many delegates as a 
Branch or Society may be permitted, under the constitu- 
tion of the CV, to send. 

This year’s convention will be devoid of mass meet- 
ings, banquets, and the like; every hour is to be devoted 
to the task of deliberating the demands of the present, 
and they are many and serious. It is Most Rev. Bishop 
Muench, who writes, with the ruins of Europe in sight 
and the threat of Christian civilization in mind: 

“We live in an evil world. Our Lord warned us 
against it. The externals of Naziism have been de- 
stroyed, but not its spirit. This evil spirit walks also 
in our land. It speaks through the mouth of teachers 
and professors, orators and writers who directly and 
boldly, but also indirectly and cowardly deny the ex- 
istence of God, forgetting that he who denies the sov- 
ereign rights of God becomes the grave digger of the 
rights of man, as Locordaire put it in a striking phrase.” 

There are few who would deny that we are living in 
an evil world. Unfortunately the number of those who, 
in obedience to the call of the Pope and the Bishops, 
prove willing to combat the danger threatening Chris- 
tian civilization, is small. How to increase this num- 
ber and to fortify and arm those who are willing to 
become soldiers of Christ,... these are the questions 
the officers and delegates of the CV must deliberate 
when they assemble in Chicago. It is with this thought 
in mind, officers and delegates should be prepared to 
undertake the journey, with the firm resolve that every 
day spent in that city will be devoted to promoting 
Catholic Action in accordance with the mind of the 
Church. 
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Official Communication 


AN invitation has been extended to the spiritual di- 
rectors, officers and members of the various units 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America to attend the 
organization’s Ninety-second Annual Convention to be 
conducted in Chicago on August 16-20. In his com- 
munication President Albert J. Sattler states that after 
serious reflection and consultation with the members 
of the CV’s Board of Directors, Committee on Social 
Action and the Chicago societies, it was finally decided 
to hold this year’s meeting in Chicago, with headquar- 
ters at Hotel Stevens. The organization is particularly 
happy to have the invitation and permission of His 
Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, to hold the Con- 
vention in his Archdiocese. 

President Sattler’s letter of invitation states further: 
“The present times, with their critical postwar prob- 
lems, present to each one of our members a call znd a 
challenge to assist whole-heartedly in the solution of 
these problems which intimately affect each one of us 
and the members of our families. The Holy Father has 
repeatedly favored us with his kind words of paternal 
advice and direction towards the solution of these prob- 
lems in the light of justice, charity and mercy. During 
the course of our nine decades of existence, we have 
rightly prided ourselves in furthering the sacred prin- 
ciples set down so clearly in the Papal Encyclicals. The 
reason for the moral disturbance in the world is because 
these principles have been repudiated and ignored. It 
is the duty of our membership to more intimately ac- 
quaint itself with these principles, to: live them and to 
‘proclaim them to the world.” 

Mr. Sattler quotes the Convention Motto, referred to 
in another article, which is taken from the allocution 
of the Holy Father to the Sacred College of Cardinals 
on last Christmas Eve. The President of the CV calls 
upon every State Branch, district and local organization 
to send delegates to the Convention, ‘‘to partake in the 
discussions relative to the problems which beset us, so 
that they may be able to return home and to apply in- 
telligently these principles in the environment of our 
Organizations.” 

He concludes with the challenging statement: “Much 
good work has been done in the past, but we cannot 
and may not rest on our laurels. There is greater work 
for God and country in the future.” 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein and Nat. Cath. Women’s 
Union, National Convention, Chicago, August 16-20. 

CU and NCWU of Illinois, August 3-5, Springfield. 

CV and NCWU of New York, (over Labor Day 
week-end), Aug. 30-Sept. 1, Troy. 

CU and NCWU of Arkansas, (over Labor Day week- 
end), Aug. 30-Sept. 1, Fort Smith. 

Catholic Kolping Society of America, National Con- 
vention, (over Labor Day week-end,) Aug. 30-Sept. 1, 
Chicago. | 

Central Society and NCWU of New Jersey, Sept. 20- 
21, Union City, Holy Family Parish. 

CV and NCWU of Minnesota, Sept. 20-22. 

a NCWU of Missouri, Sept. 14-16, Washing- 
ton, Mo. 
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Reservations for Chicago Conventions 


ELEGATES to the National Convention are asked 

to immediately make reservations, directly with Ho- 
tel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois. Write to Mr. J. H. Leath- 
ers, Reservation Manager, 720 So. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. It is imperative that delegates state they will 
attend the Conventions of the Central Verein or Natl. 
Catholic Women’s Union. Any other information de- 
sired by delegates may be secured by consulting the State, 
district and local officers of our men’s and women’s 
organizations. But it is imperative that reservations be 
made without delay, on account of the proximity of the 
Convention days and the over-crowding of all hotels. 


The CV’s Expansion Fund 


| Bees years ago the Central Bureau inaugurated the 
plan of Life and In Memoriam memberships in the 
CV in an attempt to fortify the traditions of the 
Central Verein through the Expansion Fund. Thanks 
to the loyal response cf quite a few members of the 
CV and friends of the Bureau, the plan has been at 
least partially successful. Recently the Bureau received 
a contribution of $1000 for this Fund from the Tum- 
bach Estate, according to the will of benefactors known 
as “Christopher” and ‘‘Caritas’”. We were happy to 
receive in May, the subscription for Life Membership 
of Mr. Frank C. Gittinger. His. leadership as President 
has helped to sustain Texas as one of the most flour- 
ishing State Branches of the CY. The Bureau has also 
been in receipt of a Contribution of $100 for the Fx- 
pansion Fund from the St. Joseph’s Society of St. 
Benedict’s Church, Brooklyn, New York, and a gift of 


. $44.60 for the same fund from the Lehigh Valley 


Branch of the CV, Pennsylvania State Branch. 

These contributions of the Fund referred to as well 
as the generous response by bishops, priests, members 
of the CV and NCWU, and other friends of both or- 
ganizations in the past have helped to sustain the Cen- 
tral Verein by aiding to increase the operating revenue 
of the Bureau. This has been most encouraging. But 
no doubt there are others still who, if approached, 
would enroll as Life Members of our organizations or 
would respond to the suggestion to enroll on our In 
Memoriam roll a deceased parent or other relative whose 
memory they would wish to perpetuate. This year’s 
Convention of the CV should plan ways’and means to 
increase the expansion Fund to the amount of $75,000 
promised by the San Francisco Convention in 1939. 

Thus far collected, only $42,667.28. 


As far as we are aware, St. Michael’s Society at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, is the oldest of the organiza- 
tion affiliated with the Central Verein. It was found- 
ed in 1849, where there was a German -parish in the 
town. The devotion of the founders to the ideal of the 
Catholic school was proven by their erection of a school, 
named after the Society’s patron, while as _yet there was 
no resident Priest. : 
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When CARE Packages are 
Heard From 


A SNOWLEDGMENTS of receipt of CARE pack- 
ages supplied well-recommended individuals in 
Germany by the Bureau are so numerous that even brief 
quotations from more than a few of them would occupy 
more space than we can afford to grant such information, 
however interesting it might prove to our readers. We 
will use one letter addressed to us by a priest from a 
small town near Berlin. 


Having thanked us for the CARE package received 
by him, which he believes was granted on the recom- 
mendation of Cardinal von Preysing, he assures us of 
the great value to him of this gift. “In April, the 
present year, I was sent to Petershagen, a place situated 
in the outer zone of Berlin, where extreme need pre- 
vails, greater even than in other places, because the food 
shortage was added to by a flood. Moreover, the people 
here are apportioned one-third less food than in Berlin, 
in consequence the rations are entirely inadequate. 
Hence I am deeply grateful to you for the CARE pack- 
age. 

The writer finally speaks of his experiences in recent 
years. Because he had ministered to Poles, he suffered 
two years imprisonment at Dachau, the notorious con- 
centration camp. Although he gained his freedom in 
April, 1945, he could not return to his former parish 
in Pomerania, because the province had by this time 
been occupied by the Poles. Together with his mother 
and sister who kept house for him, this priest lost every- 
thing he had called his own. For a time he was active 
in Augsburg, Bavaria, and afterward in St. Nicholas 
parish in Berlin, from where he was transferred to his 
present parish. In closing this priest asks us to extend 
our charity to his mother, over seventy years old, who 
is now living with a brother in a town near Luebeck 
in the British zone. 

This communication is typical of all others and dem- 
onstrates so well the charitable obligation to continue 
aid to our sadly tried German co-religionists. 


Since the beginning of the campaign intended to re- 
lieve the pitiful condition of Catholics in Germany in 
the spring of last year, $51,384.80 have been forwarded 
to War Relief Services at New York, as of June 30 last. 
Yielding to requests of Chaplains in Germany to supply 
food packages to Priests, Sisters and particularly needy 

‘families with children, the Bureau has spent since the 
beginning of the winter of last year, $3650 for the pur- 
pose referred to. Since the Kirchenbote, of Berlin, stated 
that Cardinal von Preysing found the Central Verein 
so willing to help, not a few requests from individuals 
who read the statement have reached the Bureau. In 
all such cases the writers are asked to procure the recom- 
mendation of their pastors. Many such recommenda- 
tions have been received in recent weeks. 


There is little hope that Germany may be able to 
supply its people with food in the coming winter. Pro- 
“fessor S. J. Brownell, N. Y. State College of Agricul- 
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ture, is authority for the statement that the country 
would never be able to support itself until it has been 
established as an economic whole. This opinion may 
be relied on as trustworthy, because Professor Brownell 
served for a year as “chief of livestock and meats” in 
the office of Military Government for Germany and 
helped to establish a program to develop all classes of 
livestock and a meats program in the food and agricul- 
tural branch. 


The Seminary Behind Barbed Wire 


FINE assortment of German books, from the li- 
brary of the late Bishop Winkelmann, was put at 
the disposal of the Central Bureau. The vast majority 
have been sent on their way to France for use in the 
prisoners of war camp, where four hundred German 
seminarians have been studying their philosophy and 
theology. The “Seminary behind barbed wire’ was 
organized by the bishops of France early in the fall, 
1945. 
Regarding the service the Central Bureau has so far 
rendered in this case, a letter, written in English and 
addressed to us by one of the seminarians, contains the 


‘following information: 


“Some days ago we received your three parcels con- 
taining books of theology and philosophy, for which 
we are very much indebted to you. Owing to the im- - 
mense destructions caused by the War, German students 
in general are badly in want of books in these post-war 
years. But the poorest of the poor in this regard are the 
POW students who are entirely dependent on the kind- 
ness of other people. We have experienced this in the 
course of these two years behind barbed wire in France. 
You can hardly imagine what your book parcels really 
have meant to us, and how welcome they have been.” 

At the time of writing the seminarian, his name is 
Heinrich Osewold, believed he and his colleagues would 
be repatriated in June. ‘It goes without saying,” he tells 
us, “that we were overjoyed to hear this message Whit 
Sunday afternoon, after scores of years of boring service 
in the Wehrmacht. How we did long all these months 
to get home, to see our parents, to wear Civies again, 
and to continue our studies in order that we may be 
ordained as soon as possible.” 

The rest of the letter is devoted to explain what 
would now become of some of the books the Bureau has 
sent to the camp at Chartres. “Since this Seminary camp 
will be given up within some weeks,” the letter writer 
continues, “we have decided to distribute the recently 
received books among seminarians from the evacuated 
eastern part of Germany (Russian zone occupation) 
who have lost everything, and to those of our comrades 
from the west whose homes were destroyed or badly 
damaged. We assume we have acted according to your 
intentions, and hope you may be satisfied with our ac- 
tion.” 

The whereabouts of these seminarians in Germany 1s 
not yet known to us. Once we have the new address, 
which we believe will be Frankfurt, shipments of books 
will be continued. 
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What One Parish Has Done 


BN outstanding record of charitable aid has been 
established by Holy Family Parish, Union City, 
New Jersey, the Pastor and parishioners of which will 
be hosts to the State Convention of the CV and NCWU 
on September 20-21. Heeding the pleas made by the 
National and State conventions, the delegates from this 
parish, led by the President of the local Society, Mr. 
Charles P. Saling, met with their pastor, Fr. Clement 
Weitekamp, to consider means and ways to promote 
German relief. It was decided that for eight months; 
beginning with last November, a church-door collection 
should be taken up after all) masses each Sunday for this 
purpose; also the Committee was to enroll members in 
a Dollar a Month Club for German relief. Up to 
May.1, $3,000, or an average of $100 a week has been 
contributed for this purpose. The altar boys of the 
church performed the service of standing at the church 
doors on Sundays to receive the gifts of parishioners. 
The contributions were turned over to the Archdiocesan 
Committee for German Relief, Rev. W. C. Heimbuch, 
Chairman. 


This work of charity is the more remarkable from 
the fact that the parish suffered from a disastrous fire 
in 1944; losses amounted to $200,000. 


Clothing for the Needy 


ECENTLY the Bureau has received from a number 
of institutions for the care of children in Germany 
requests for clothing. We have therefore forwarded four 
cattons, each weighing the present postal limit of 
twenty-two pounds. Most of the items sent were con- 
tained in the consignments of goods recently forward- 
ed to the Bureau by the Cath. Women’s League of Mil- 
waukee, and the Connecticut Branch of the NCWU. 
The donors should be pleased to know that their labors 
are thus meeting the needs of little ones, many of whom 
the fury of war has left without parents or relatives. 
The need for clothing in Germany is general. On 
June 22, Most Rev. A. J. Muench, Apostolic Visitator, 
attended a celebration in honor of Pope Pius XII. On 
this occasion the Diocesan Director of Catholic Women 
stated the lack of children’s and infants’ clothing was és- 
pecially pressing. Bishop Muench suggested we should 
call this situation to the attention of the members of 
the CV and NCWU. Since it is now possible to make 
shipments of twenty-two pounds through the mails, we 
publish herewith the address to which consignments 
may be directed: 


Caritasverband Koeln, 
Fuer Dr. Georg Alfes, 
Diocesan Frauenverband, 
Koeln a. R. 

British Zone, Germany 


Moreover, there are available to the members of the 
CV and NCWU the addresses of needy charitable in- 
stitutions for children in Germany. They may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau on application. 
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First State Convention of 1947 


[2 spite of the unpleasant, rainy weather, the attend- 
ance at the Sixtieth Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Branch of the Central Verein was very satisfac- 
tory. Hosts to the gathering were Rev. Jos. P. Rewinkel, 
Pastor, and the members of the St. Peter’s and St. Ann's 
Societies of St. Peter’s Church, New Britain, Connecti- 
cut. 

Among the features of the Convention was the an- 
nouncement that the Burse of $8000 intended for St. 
Thomas Seminary had been completed. A rising vote 
of thanks was extended to Fr. Rewinkel and the mem- 
bers of the Burse Committee for their diligence in com- 
pleting the Fund, which was inaugurated in the fall 
of 1942. The Committee was authorized to draw up 
the rules and conditions governing the Burse; it is to 
be presented to Most Rev. Bishop O’Brien, Bishop of 
Hartford, in the fall. 

It was decided by a vote of the delegates that a Reg- 
istration Fee of $1 should be collected from all the of- 
ficers and delegates attending the annual conventions 
for the benefit of the Branch’s treasury; this will go 
into effect at next year’s convention. The delegates 
also voted to raise the Per Capita tax ten cents per mem- 
ber. A Social Action Committee was established, con- 
sisting of all past presidents of the Branch. This Com- 
mittee is to be permanent and is to function at all times 
for the development of programs and events at quarter- 
ly meetings. 

The Convention opened officially with the Requiem 
High mass for the deceased members of the men’s and 
women’s organizations, celebrated in St. Peter’s Church 
on Saturday, June 7, by Fr. Rewinkel. The first exe- 
cutive board meeting was conducted early on Saturday 
afternoon, while the first meeting of the delegates was 
called at 3:30 p. m. President Ed J. Hesse, presided. 
In the evening, following the luncheon, an entertain- 
ment was provided by the Youth Group of St. Peter’s 
Parish. There followed music and dancing for young 
and old under conditions such as those provided at a 
family gathering. 

Sunday’s program provided a meeting at 9 A. M. The 
welcome was extended by Mr. Rudolph Gatting for the 
parish and members of the host Societies. Presidents 
Ed. J. Hesse and Mrs. Gertrude Wollschlager delivered 
their messages and Mr. Albert J. Sattler, President of 
the Cath. Central Verein and Mrs. Marty F. Lohr ad- 
dressed the meeting. The Solemn High mass in St. 
Peter's Church was read by Fr. Rewinkel, who also de- 
livered a masterful sermon on the past achievements 
of the CV and NCWU, relating them to the present and 
future programs of the two organizations. Later in the 
day it was decided the sermon should be incorporated 
in the Convention proceedings. 


Reports of the officers and of standing committees 
were delivered at the afternoon session. Fr. Anthony 
Kaicher, Spiritual Advisor, addressed the delegates on 
the need of translating the various resolutions and de- 
cisions of the Convention into action. In this connec- 
tion he praised the diligence of the organization’s Burse 
Committee. 
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President Ed. A. Hesse was chosen to represent the 
Branch at the National Convention in Chicago on Aug- 
ust 16-20. Next year’s Convention will in all probabil- 
ity be held in Hartford. It was recommended that the 
organization hold two-day Conventions in the future, 
if at all possible. The incumbent officers, all of whom 
were re-elected, were installed by Mr. Albert Sattler. 
They are: Edward J. Hesse, Hartford, President; Ed- 
mund T, Madden, New Britain, Vice-President; Edward 
Lemke, Meriden, Secretary; Frank M. Hauser, New Ha- 
ven, Treasurer. The penny collection taken up at the 

Close of the meeting, amounting to $9.10, was donated 
to the State Treasury. 


State Conventions 
A S we go to press, a number of State Branch Con- 


ventions of the CV are in session or are about to 
convene. No detailed information is available at the pres- 
ent time, but we know that the Catholic Men’s Union of 
North Dakota met with the women’s State Branch in 
New Salem on June 12. Mr. Paul Sand is President 
of the Men’s Union. 

Delegates to the Convention of the Cath. State League 
of Texas, together with those of the Cath. Life Insur- 
ance Union, met in Westphalia on July 14-17. It was 
expected that Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, Bishop 
of Galveston, would be celebrant of the Pontifical Mass 
to be offered in St. Michael’s Church, Westphalia, on 
July 16. 

The Societies affiliated with the Cath. Union and 
NCWU of Pennsylvania convened this year in Erie on 
July 19-22. It has been seventeen years since the Penn- 
sylvania organizations held their annual convention in 
Erie. The CU and NCWU of Illinois are expected to 
convene in Springfield on August 3-5. Church services 
and meetings will be conducted in Sacred Heart parish; 
delegates are instructed to register at the parish, or at 
the Leland Hotel in Springfield, convention headquart- 
ers. 

At least two state branches, New York and Arkansas, 
will convene over Labor Day week end, August 30-Sept. 
1, while three others, New Jersey, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri will conduct thir annual meetings during Septem- 
ber. No information is available about plans of other 
State Branches. 


Fortunately, the Central Society of New Jersey has 
made it possible to continue the Digest, quarterly bulle- 
tin of information mailed to the members of the organ- 
ization. Thus far, two issues have been published in 
1947, number one in February, and number two in May. 

A part of the available space of four pages in quarto 
is devoted to reports of meetings, such as the Relief 
Rally conducted at St. Mary’s, Newark, earlier in the 
year while the May issue reports on the semi-annual 
meeting of the Catholic Central Society, conducted in 
Holy Family Parish, Union City. The same issue con- 
tains the Spiritual Director’s and the Secretary's col- 
‘umn, together with the Legislative Report. Moreover, 
activities of local Societies are by no means overlooked. 
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Catholic Day Revived 


A CHOON by Catholics must be taken in the right 
~-& place, where policies are determined, and at the 
tight time before policies are fixed,” said the Rev. E. 
A. Conway, S.J., assistant Director of the Labor College 
of St. Louis University, in his address to the assembly 
on Catholic Day, conducted in Holy Trinity Parish, St. 
Louis, on Sunday, June 1. As an example of the ‘‘post- 
negative” action of Catholics, Fr. Conway referred to 
the storm of protests after the sentencing of Arch- 
bishop Stepinac in Yugoslavia, while the murdering of 
hundreds of priests by the Tito regime in the two pre- 
vious years caused little or no resentment among our 
people. 

Fr. Conway outlined a three-point civic duty of Cath- 
olics today: To know and understand the will of the 
Church; to know and understand the governmental pol- 
icy of our country, and to take action in the right place 
and at the right time. Other speakers who addressed 
the gathering were Rev. Victor Suren, Pastor of St. 
Francis Parish, Portage des Sioux, Mo., and Mr. James 
Zipf, Secretary, CU of Missouri. The event which 
opened with a Solemn high mass in Holy Trinity Church 
in the morning, was sponsored by the St. Louis Dis- 
tricts of the CU and CWU of Missouri. It was the 
first Catholic Day conducted by the organizations since 
the end of the war. 


Death of Bishop Althoff 


FTER a lingering illness of some months, death 

called Most Rev. Henry Althoff, Bishop of Belle- 
ville, on Thursday, July 3. He was well known to the 
members of the Catholic Union of Illinois whose Spit- 
itual Adviser he had been for many years. In fact, 
he accepted the office shortly after the death of his 
predecessor, the late Bishop John Janssen, who had 
died on July 2, 1913. The deceased prelate attended 
many conventions of the Catholic Union of Illinois and 
always encouraged the organization’s endeavors. He 
also extended every encouragement possible to him to 
the Clinton County District League. 

Bishop Althoff was born on August 28, 1873, in 
Clinton County, Illinois, where settlers from lower 
Germany had begun to make their home in the thirties 
of the last century. He attended the parochial school 
in Aviston, from where he went to St. Joseph College 
at Teutopolis in 1894. Both the Pastor of Aviston, 
Rev. Fred Lohmann, and the late Msgr. Cluse were 
interested in the pious boy and recommended he should 
continue his studies at the University Innsbruck in the 
Tyrol. It was there Bishop Althoff was ordainea a 
priest on July 26, 1902. Having returned to the Unit- 
ed States, he was stationed successively in Cahokia, 
Damiansville, St. Henry’s Church, East St. Louis, and 
at Okaville. His appointment to the See of Belleville, 
the second Bishop of which he was, was made on Dec. 
4, 1913; the consecration followed on Feb. 24 of the 
succeeding year in the Cathedral of Belleville, which 
had suffered heavily from fire not long before and still 
was in course of reconstruction at the time. 


Since then and until his death, the deceased Bishop 
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labored assiduously to promote the growth and welfare 
of religion in the Diocese of Belleville. Both the dioce- 
san school system and charity were benefited by Bishop 
Althoff’s painstaking solicitude. 


St. Boniface Day 


ioe the organizations of the CV which have 
continued the custom of observing the feast of 
St. Boniface, is the Allegheny County Section of the 
Pennsylvania Branch. The event was observed this 
year in St. Michael’s Parish, Southside Pittsburgh, on 
Sunday, June 1. The celebrant at the Solemn Mass was 
Rev. Fr. Harold, C.P., a priest of the parish; the sermon 
was delivered by the Pastor, Rev. Fr. Benedict, C.P., 
who spoke on the life of St. Boniface. 

Through the kindness of the members of the Young 
Ladies Sodality of the Parish, a dinner was served in 
the parish hall in which about 150 members of the or- 
ganization participated. This was followed by a speak- 
ing program, presided over by Mr. Carl Dorfner. 
Among those who addressed the assembly briefly were 
Rev. Fr. Benedict, Mr. Jacob Eiben, Mr. John Eibeck, 
Prof. V. Kotlarz,,and Mr. Jos. J. Porta. The principal 
speaker of the afternoon, Fr Jos. Smith, C.P., of St. 
Paul’s Monastery, Pittsburgh, emphasized the impor- 
tance of an alert and active Catholic laity in the face of 
the threat which Communism presents to our country 
and to the world. 

Mr. Ed. J. Schnupp is Chairman of the Press Com- 
mittee of the Allegheny County Section of the CV. 


Nat'l Conference on Cath. Youth Work 


MOR than 800 priests and lay people—diocesan and 
parochial youth directors, leaders of the CYO, rep- 
resentatives of the Catholic Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
athletic directors, and others—assembled in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 19-21 for the First National Conference 
on Catholic Youth Work. The meeting was arranged 
by the Chairman of the Youth Department, Nat. Cath. 

Welfare Conference, Most Rev. R. J. Cushing, assisted 
_ by Rev. Charles E. Bermingham. The aim in view was 
to coordinate and unify as much as possible toward a 
common goal the wide variety and diversity of youth 
work sponsored under Catholic auspices throughout our 
country. The addresses and papers delivered at the Con- 
ference, many of which were followed by discussion, 
were concerned with a wide range of activities, but a 
sense of unity in the youth apostolate was fostered 
by the emphasis on fundamental agreement in principles 
and aims. 

Fifteen national youth organizations sent delegates 
to the Conference. Among these was the Central 
Verein’s Youth Movement, represented by Very Rev. 
R. B. Schuler, of St. Louis, member of the CV Social 
Action Committee and for quite a number of years Di- 
rector of Youth Activities of the CU of Missouri. Miss 
Eleanor Kenkel, social worker at St. Elizabeth Day 
Nursery, conducted by the Central Verein, in St. Louis, 
also attended the meeting. 
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District Activities 


Allegheny County, Pa. 


AR invitation to attend the State Convention of the 
CV and NCWU of Pennsylvania, to be conducted 
at Erie on July 19-22, was extended to all of the members 
present at the monthly meeting of the Allegheny Coun- 
ty Section held in St. Augustin’s Parish, Lawrenceville, 
on June 15. Hotel rates and the program of events 
were discussed. Messrs. F. X. Hoetzlein and Adolph 
Gesk were chosen to represent the organization. It was 
also announced that the national Convention would be 
held in Chicago, Aug. 16-20. 

A report was submitted regarding the successful St. 
Boniface Day celebration conducted in St. Michael’s 
Parish, Southside Pittsburgh, on June 1. Members were 
told that copies of the revised constitution and by-laws 
would be distributed at the next meeting of the organi- 
zation, in Holy Name parish, Northside, on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, July 23. 


St. Louis District League 


' At the monthly meeting of the organization, conduct- 
ed in Holy Cross Parish on June 2, it was announced 
by State President B. J. Gassel, that the dates for 
the CU of Missouri Convention are September 14- 
16, at Washington, Mo. Delegates were requested to 
recommend subjects to the state officers for the reso- 
lutions to be drawn up at the annual gathering. Presi- 
dent A. H. Starmann presided. 

Rev. Andrew H. Toebben, Pastor of St. Peter and 
Paul Parish, addressed the meeting on Sacraments and 
Sacramentals, pointing out the difference between them. 
His words were informative, and were well received. 
Mr. James Zipf, Secretary of the CU of Missouri, re- 
ported on the legislative activities of the state organiza- 
tion. He recommended that the Cath. Union, the Rural 
Life Conference and the Knights of Columbus should 
unite in support of free bus transportation for children 
in parochial schools in the State. He asked for positive 
action, and not to wait until those opposed to granting 
Catholic taxpayers this right should attempt to frustrate 
favorable legislation. Mr. L. A. Koerner, Chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements for the Catholic Day 
conducted on June 1, reported on that event. Fr. Toeb- 
ben asked the support of the men’s organization for the 
Maternity Home project sponsored by the women St. 
Louis Dist., CWU of Missouri. The penny collection 
amounted to $3.10. 

The St. Louis District League convened also on June 
29, the fifth Sunday of the month, in St. Monica’s Par- 
ish, Creve Coeur. Very Rev. R. B. Schuler outlined the 


provisions of the Stratton Bill, known as House Bill — 


No. 2910, which would allow the entrance into our 
country of 400,000 displaced persons from war-torn 
areas of Europe. The speaker described the plight of 
these people, who are half-starved and driven out of 
their home lands; he urged that our country must take 
a leading part in accepting its share of these victims of 


war and settle them particularly in agricultural sections - 
where additional farm workers and small land-holders — 


can be absorbed into the existing economy. It was 


; 
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recommended that members should write their own 
Congressmen and Senators and express their approval of 
the Stratton Bill. 


Mr. James Zipf, member of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, reported that a bill on the agenda in the State capi- 
tol requiring the taxation and supervision of non-profit 
Organizations was being watched, on account of the ef- 
fect it might have on the operation of Catholic institu- 
tions. Referring to the controversy regarding the use 
of State-maintained busses by children of parochial 
schools, Mr. Zipf recommended that creation in the 
state of a Public Chiidren’s Weifare Fund, which would 
“provide bus transportation for children to any school 
which parents might choose. 


Fr. M. J. Clarke, Pastor of the parish, and Mr. West- 
fall representing the St. Joseph’s Men’s Society, ad- 
dressed the meeting briefly. The penny collection taken 
up before adjournment amounted to $4. 


Rochester 


In Rochester the local Federation of CV commemo- 
rated publication of the encyclicals Rerum novarum and 
Quadregesimo Anno during the month in which they 
were given to the world by their authors, Pope Leo XIII 
and Pope Pius XI. The speaker of the occasion was Mr. 
Arthur P. Farren, a newspaper man. He dwelt largely 
on Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, con- 
ducted in Rochester early in the spring. He pointed 
out that the conference endeavored to propagate the 
idea there must be an alternative sought to Capitalism 
on the one hand and Communism on the other. As one 
means to this end, both employers and the employeed 
should, according to the papal pronouncements, organ- 
ize and co-operate harmoniously for the welfare of So- 
ciety. The meeting elected delegates for the National 
Convention of the CV, and the Convention of the State 
Branch, the latter of which will be conducted at Troy, 
August 31—Sept. 1. 


Philadelyhia 


Under the auspices of the Volksverein of Philadel- 
phia, the publication of the Encyclical Rerum novarum 
in 1891 was commemorated on May 15. Mr. Charles 
F. Gerhard, President, having explained to the audi- 
ence the significance of the event, Rev: Fr. Peter J. 
Vandergeest, on the staff of St. James Catholic High 
School at Chester, Pa., spoke on the “Influence of the 
Encyclical Rerum novarum on High School Education 
of the Present.” The speaker outlined the genesis of 
labor in modern times and the intolerable conditions 
from which the workers were made to suffer for so 
long. Regarding his special subject the speaker said 
that today youth attending our high schools and colleges 
were made to realize the importance of their religious 
obligations, and that it was necessary they should carry 
their religion into daily life. Existing conditons call 
for the application of Christian principles to the social, 
political and economic problems for which there is no 
other solution but that supplied by the fundamental doc- 
trines derived from the natural law and the revealed 
law. The audience was not satisfied to merely applaud 
the speaker, it availed itself of the opportunity to dis- 
cuss Fr. Vandergeest’s paper. This is always to the 
“good. 


- 
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The attention of those present was called to the sig- 
nificant fact that they had assembled on the feast of 
Christ’s Resurrection and that on this day Leo XIII 
had published another Encyclical, intended to promote 
the veneration, of the Holy Spirit as an antidote against 
the exaggerated self love of the present age. 

Before closing President Gerhard appealed to the 
audience to keep in mind the condition of the unhappy 
and helpless people of Europe. He requested them to 
continue to deliver clothing and shoes at the headquar- 
ters of the organization for shipment to Germany. 


A Question of Distribution 


(2s the years almost every issue of the Vereins- 
Bote, official organ of the Catholic Aid Association 
of Minnesota, has contained one of the Bureau’s Press 
Bulletins. The May number, for a change, reproduced 
our Free Leaflet, Mr. David Goldstein’s little treatise 
on “Das Kapital, the Unread Koran of Socialism.” 


We have frequently suggested that our members 
should submit to the editors of their local papers for 
their information and use Press Bulletins and other 
articles published by the Bureau. But before all, we 
desire the Secretaries of Societies affiliated with the CV 
should distribute. our Free Leaflets, possibly at the 
church door. The response to this invitation is rarely 
what it should be. All told not more than 18,000 
copies of Mr. Goldstein’s article have been distributed, 
and only four Societies managed to distribute the leaflet 
at the church door. 

Considering the present popularity of the subject and 
that it is discussed by a man who knows Socialism so 
thoroughly, while the leaflet was offered to almost one 
thousand Societies, the result is certainly unsatisfactory. 
If our people will not read a leaflet such as Mr. Gold- 
stein’s tract on so important a subject as Communism, 
what will they read? Our Societies should do far more 
than they do to cultivate a taste for reading and a real 
desire for knowledge among their members. 

New editions of the following Free Leaflets were 
called for in recent months: ‘‘The Parish Credit Union: 
Organization and Operation.” 26,000 copies of this lit- 
tle publication. have been distributed. Another excel- 
lent leaflet, “Co-operation,” by the Rev. Fr. Basenach, 
S.J., has, with the latest reprint, reached an edition of 
20,000 copies. Of course, the leaflets intended for dis- 
tribution among the men in the armed services of our 
Country record the largest figures. The leaflet by H. S. 
S. (the late Fr. Henry S. Spalding, S.J.), “The Name 
of God,” a warning against the evil of profanity, has 
reached a total number of 205,500 copies since the 
beginning of the second World War. On the other 
hand a leaflet on so fundamental a subject as ‘The Nat- 
ural Rights of Man,” by the Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J., has 
not enjoyed the reception it deserves at the present 
time, when human rights are not merely in jeopardy 
but are being trampled on. The subject discussed by 
Fr. Watt is one no lover of true liberty should be ig- 
norant of. 
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Su fferi ng from Neglect 


Ie recent years the Societies affiliated with the CV 
have done very little to promote the distribution of 
Social Justice Review, Years ago, each individual So- 
ciety appointed a Central Bureau promoter, and many 
of these co-operators diligently and faithfully furthered 
the purpose for which the Bureau was founded. At an- 
nual conventions of State Leagues the Bureau was always 
discussed and at times we received as many as twenty or 
thirty new subscribers, solicited on such occasions. 

If it were not for the fact that Social Justice Review 
recommends itself to thoughtful readers, the number 
of its subscribers would be decreasing on account of 
deaths and other reasons which at times lead to cancel- 
lation of subscriptions. For the reasons stated S/R 1s 
able to survive. The following case demonstrates our 
contention: 

“IT am a mail carrier and have come across yout 
magazine while delivering copies. I am a Catholic and 
would like to subscribe to Social Justice Review. Kind- 
ly send me an application blank.” 

Similarly “The Bulletin” subscription list is augment- 
ed too by non-members. Writing from Iowa on July 
3, a priest states: 

‘May I ask you, please, at what rate is The Bulletin 
of the NCWU available? I am very much interested 
in the publication, therefore enter me as a subscriber.” 

These are not single or rare instances. Therefote, 
we ate convinced that it should be possible for the offi- 
cers of Societies affliated with the CV to promote the 
mission which Social Justice Review is intended for. 
After all, the number of those who wish to understand 
the signs of the times are more numerous than appears 
on the surface. 


Miscellany 


ARIES, both a missionary and a distinguished 
army Chaplain during two wars, has written us: 
“Your publication reaches me regularly, and as always 
is quite a contrast to the stuff being turned out by the 
worldly wise. More power to you.” 


An organization which deserves to be better known 
and fostered in our country, particularly on account of 
its program of a vocational nature, is the Catholic Kolp- 
ing Society of America. An affiliate of the Central 
Verein, with Branches in some fifteen large cities in our 
country, the organization will conduct its Convention in 
Chicago over Labor day week-end, August 30-Sept. 1. 
The Ninth Kolping’s Day of North America will at the 
same time commemorate the Diamond Jubilee of the 
founding of the Kolping Society of Chicago. 


In the course of years a number of the Bureau’s pub- 
lications have been reprinted either in foreign Coun- 
tries in English or translated into the language of otner 
lands. Early in the Summer there came a request from 
Japan for permission to translate and publish one of the 
most timely brochures produced by us, the treatise by 
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Fr. Jos. F. MacDonnell, S.J., on “The Reformation of 
Institutions.” The permission was, of course, promptly 
and cheerfully granted. 

The inquiry was addressed to the Bureau by a Jesuit 
Father in Tokio. He works hand in hand with the Sale- 
sians of Don Bosco who operate a printing establish- 
ment. Pamphlets are today in great demand in Japan, 
while paper is expensive and rationed at that. More- 
over, the pamphlets are sold at prices so low that there 
is no profit. 


Three members of Minnesota Central Verein have 
been delegated by the Executive Board to attend the Ru- 
ral Life Conference, to be conductd at St. John’s Uni- 
versity. They are J. M. Aretz, B. J. Spohn, and Joseph 
B. Korte. William A. Boerger and Steve Schwartzbauer 
were designated alternates. 

The demands made on the faculty of St. John’s and 
on its facilities, due to present exigencies, prevent the 
renewal of the Social Study Institute, conducted there 
for a number of years under the auspices of the Minne- 
sota branch, at least for the present. 

The CV of Minnesota has collected, in a round sum, 
$10,000 for German relief. Cardinal von Preysing was 
presented with a check of $1,000 on the occasion of his 
visit to St. Paul. The greater part of the donation was 
contributed for this particular purpose. 


At the beginning of June there were still nearly 
300,000 German Prisoners of War in England alone. 
Knowing their families to be in such desperate straits 
these unfortunate victims of war suffer mental anguish. 
Because of this condition books are still welcome and 
the Bureau has, therefore, continued to send packages 
of reading matter to the Chaplain who visits a large 
number of camps in England. His most recent letter, 
dated June 10, acknowledges “the receipt of four par- 
cels of books, two on May 22 and two yesterday, with 
excellent reading material. Many thanks.” 

The same Chaplain also begs tor CARE packages to 
be sent to particularly needy families of German Pris- 
oners of War. In most cases there are children, some- 
times as many as five. In addition there are the fam- 
ilies of refugees from Eastern Germany, all of them en- 
tirely destitute. 


Both the Pastor and Holy Trinity Relief Association 
of Holy Trinity parish, Boston, have decided to con- 
tinue relief work during the heat of Summer. ‘The 
need is so great,” the announcement states, ‘and the 
appeals are so pitiful that we cannot take a vacation 
from this charitable work.” A WAC, writing from 
Europe where she serves as Chaplain’s assistant, speaks 
of the services of Holy Trinity parish in words of high- 
est praise. “The constant sending of these package to 
this war-torn country is God’s own work. ... One 
Chaplain who passed through our office on his way 
home, happened to be there when the mail came in with — 
one of your packages, which he recognized immediate- 
ly. He too was lavish in his praise of your generosity, 
said each Chaplain spoke in the same tone, so your gray 
and brown papet-wrapped packages are well known. 
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You may be assured that the nuns and priests all praise 
highly your packages.” Chaplain Fr. McDonald express- 
es himself similarly. 

In contrast to the almost studied indifference of so 


many people towards relief, the attitude of Boston’s 
Trinitarians is cheering. 


It is a pleasure to mention the call Sister Mary Li- 
guori Brophy, B.V.M., Chairman; Department of Soci- 
ology, Mundelein College, has received to lecture at 
Notre Dame University during the present Summer ses- 
sion. The Sister is conducting a course in Social Prob- 
lems. 

Sister Mary Liguori Brophy, B.V.M., Ph.D., is no 
stranger to the Central Verein. In fact, as author of 
the dissertation, “The Social Thought of the German 
Roman Catholic Central Verein” she has deserved well 
of our organization. The monograph, published by the 
Catholic University of America Press in 1941, deserves 
careful study at this time. Because the War has seri- 
ously disturbed the promotion of our program, it is 
necessary we should now return to the intention in ac- 
cord with the demand of Pius X, that Catholic activity 
“should advance courageously, should bring forward its 
own solution and urge the recognition of it by means of 
a strong, active, intelligent and well organized propa- 
ganda, so as to be able to confront directly the propa- 
ganda of the enemy.” (Motu proprio on Christian So- 
cial Action, dated December 18, 1903.) The time to 
do so is indeed opportune; in fact, conditions cry tor 
action on the part of Catholics. 


A well-written sketch of the life of Bishop 
Aloysius J. Muench is contained in a recent issue 
of Academia Friburgensis, the bulletin of the Swiss Uni- 
versity, which counts Bishop Muench among its dis- 
tinguished alumni. His doctoral dissertation had for 
its subject, “The Fundamental Norms for Health In- 
surance Legislation in the United States.” 

The article did not neglect to mention that Bishop 
Muench had, after his return to the United States in 
1922, been active in Catholic social organizations. The 
Central Verein is mentioned in first place. Then fol- 
lows the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the Apostolate 
of Suffering, and the Women’s Mission Society, the 
three latter all of Milwaukee. The Catholic Rural Life 
Movement is also referred to, but as a later development. 
In this regard the article states that Bishop Muench re: 
‘mains “‘one of its moving spirits to this day.” 


An organization modeled on the plan of the Central 
Verein, the Czech Catholic Central Union of America, 
commemorated the Seventieth Anniversary of its foun- 
dation on May 4, with services conducted in St. John 
Nepomuk’s Church, St. Louis. After the High Mass, 
celebrated at an early hour, a breakfast was served, 
accompanied by the usual speakers’ program. 

The present Czech Catholic Central Union, founded 
‘in the parish in which the celebration was held, was 
originally called ‘The Bohemian Catholic First Central 
Union.” Our Central Verein undoubtedly was the pat- 
“tern the founders of the Bohemian Union had in mind. 
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The late Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Hession, in 1877 the 
moving spirit of the enterprise, was an intimate friend 
of the late Msgr. Francis Goller, Pastor of St. Peter and 
Paul’s Parish. Msgr. Hession, a power for good among 
Bohemian immigrants in the early days, also backed 
Hlas, a Catholic weekly which published the call to or- 
ganize the Bohemian Catholic First Central Union in 
1877. Msgr. Goller, let us add, was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Central Verein, the Priesterverein, and 
the Catholic Days, the first of which was held in Chica- 
go in 1887. 


Contributions for the Library 


General Library 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, Washington, 
D. C.: Foreign Relations of the United States, Paris 
Peace Conference, 1919, Vol. XVII, XIII, Washington, 
1947; Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, Vol. VIII; Re- 
member William Penn, 1644-1944; The Industrial Re- 
public, Reflections of an Industrial Lieutenant, by P. 
W. Litchfield; Agricultural Statistics, 1946, United 
States Department of Agriculture—R HV. N. N., Mis- 
souri: Anwander, Anton, Die Religionen der Mensch- 
heit, Freiburg, 1927; Grabmann, Dr. M., Die Entwick- 
lung der mittelalterlichen Sprachlogik, Fulda, 1922; 
Hawel, Dr., Die Verfassung des deutschen Reichs vom 
11. August 1919, mit Bildern und Skizzen, Koeln; 
Straaten, Hans Tor, Die Technik des Erfolgs, Muen- 
chen, 1931; Stern, W., und Wiegman, O., Methoden- 
sammlung zur Intelligenzpruefung von Kindern und 
Jugendlichen, Leipzig, 1922; Schneider, Dr. F., Schul- 
praktische Psychologie, Paderborn, 1922; Straubinger, 
Dr. H., Einfruehrung in die Religionsphilosophie, Frei- 
burg, 1929; Schloess, Dr. H., Einfuehrung in die 
Psychiatrie, Freiburg, 1919; Handbuch der Erziehung- 
swissenschaft, Hrsg. von Eggersdorfer, Fr. X., Et- 
tlinger, M., Raederscheidt, G., Schroeteler, J., 10. 
Baende, Muenchen, 1928-38; Reck, Dr. F. X., Das Mis- 
sale als Betrachtungsbuch, Vortraege ueber die Mess- 
formularien, 5. Baende, Freiburg, 1911; Wolter, Dr. M., 
Psallite Sapienter, Erklaerung der Psalmen in Geiste 
des betrachtenden Gebets und der Liturgie, Freiburg, 
1904; Regel des heil. Benedikt, uebersetzt von P. Bihl- 
meyer, O.S.B., Beuron, 1916; Das Bildungswesen in 
Deutschland, zusammengestellt von der deut. Paedago- 
gischen Auslandstelle und dem deut. Akademischen 
Austauschdienst E. V., von Berlin, Leipzig; Heinen, W., 
Die erkenntnistheoretische Bedeutung des desiderium 
naturale bei Thomas von Aquin, Bonn, 1927; Grabmann, 
Dr. M., Einfuehrung in die Summa Theologiae des hl. 
Thomas von Aquin, Freiburg, 1919; Brockdorff, Baron 
Cay v., Die deutsche Aufklaerungsphilosophie, Miin- 
chen, 1926; Marucchi, O., Handbuch der christ]. Archae- 
ologie, Deutsch bearb. von Segemiiller, F., O.S.B., 
Benziger, 1912; Klages, Ludwig, Die Grundlagen der 
Charakterkunde, 5. und 6. Aufl., Leipzig, 1928; Gaduel, 
J. P. L., Leben Bartholomaeus Halzhauser, Mainz, 
1862; Lindworsky, J., S.J., Experimentelle Psychologie, 
Muenchen, 1921; Gresslers Klassiker der Paedagogik, 
Bd. 22., Jean Jacques Rousseau, Bd. 24, 2. Th., J. H. 
Pestalozzi; Metzger, W., Die epochen der Schelling- 
schen Philosophie, von 1795-1802, Heidelberg, 1911; 
Wiegl, F., Wesen und Gestaltung der Arbeitsschule, 
Paderborn, 1922; Winter, Dr. E.. Ferdinand Kinderman, 
Augsburg, 1926; Hoever, Dr. P. H., S.O.Cist., Roger 
Bacons Hylomorphismus, Limburg, 1912; Wunderle, Dr. 
G., Die Religionsphilosophie Rudolph Euckens, Pader- 
born, 1912; Kartzke, Dr. G., Das amerikainsche Schul- 
wesen, Leipzig, 1928, Hildebrand, Dietrich v., Reinheit 
und Jungfraeulichkeit, Muenchen, 1928; Bericht ueber 
den zweiten Kongress fuer Heilpaedogogik in Muen- 
chen, 29. Juli bis 1. August 1924, hrsg. von E. Lesch, 
Berlin, 1925; Gruendler, Dr. O., Elemente zu einer Re- 
ligionsphilosophie auf phaenomenologischer Grundlage, 
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Muenchen, 1922; Friedrich Schleiermachers Monologe, 
Hrsg. von Dr. A. Messer, Stuttgart, 1923; Festschrift 
Carl Stumpf zum 75. Geburtstag, Berlin, 1923; Buehler, 
Dr. K., Dericht ueber den VIII. Kongress fuer experi- 
mentelle Psychologie, Jena, 1924; Bobertag, O., Ueber 
Intelligenzpruefungen, 2. unveraenderte aufl., Leipzig, 
1920.—N. N. C.O.I., Hq. Military Headq., Bonn, Ger- 
many: Neuerseheinungen Der Deutschen Wissen- 
schaftlichen Literatur 1939-1945, Volumes I and _ II. 
Herausg. v. d. Rheinischen Friedrich-Wilhelms Uni- 
versitat in Bonn. 
Library of German-Americana 

SCHOOL SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, 
St. Louis, Mo. Centenary Poems; Centenary Songs and 
Notre Dame Plays and Pageants publ. on the occasion 
of the Centenary of the arrival of the first Sisters in 
U. S. in 1847. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


« Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
j Central Bureau of the C. V. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Central Bureau Emergency Fund 
Previously reported: $38,602.41; NCWU of Illinois, 
$25; Rt. Rev. Jos. A. Vogelweid, Mo., $10; Total to in- 
cluding June 30, 1947, $38,637.41. 


Donations to Central Bureau 
Previously reported: $670.98; Miss E. Murray, N. Y., 
$1; M. Kolbe, Wis., $1; W. Feist, Canada, $1; Rev. R. 
Peters, Illinois, $5; Estate Hohmann-Tumbach, Mo., 
$500; Miss A. Casper, Ky., $2; T/5 M. Bubick, Korea, 
$3; J. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $5; Sundry minor items 75 
cents; Total to including June 30, 1947, $1,189.68. 


Central Bureau Expansion Fund 


Previously reported: $2,042.60; Estate Hohmann- 
Tumbach, Mo., $1,000; Total to including June 30, 1947, 


$3,042.60. 
Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $503.23; Penny collection St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $1.45; CWU 
of New York, Inc., $25; Christian Mothers Society, St. 


Joseph’s Church, Racine, Wis., $12; Total to including: 


June 30, 1947, $541.68. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 
Previously reported: $16,233.94; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest $1,503; Interest Income $2.50; From 
children attending $1,230.86; Total to including June 
30, 1947, $32,482.91. 


European Relief 
Previously reported: $35,250.78; F. Mangold, Illinois, 
$5; St. Nicholas Benev. Soc., Egg Harbor City, N. J., 
$5; Rev. F. Remler, Mo., $1; Estate Hohmann-Tumbach, 
Mo., $1,000; E. C. St. Louis, $40; N. N,. California, 
$400; A. Loeffler, Minn., $2; Christian Mothers Soc., 
St. Vincent, Ark., $5; Catholic Union of Missouri, $100; 
Readers of the Wanderer (English and German), 
$1,000; Pittsburgh District, CWU, Pa., $150; Total to 

including June 30, 1927, $37,958.78. 


cua a Gavolic Missions 

Previously reported: $21,376.86; Carmelite Sisters, 
Kirkwood, Mo., $5; G. Schaechtel, Canada, $2; Rev. J. 
Thill, Wis., $1; A. Hinz, Canada, $20; Th. Nebel, Illi- 
nois, $3; Mrs. C. Pallazzolo, Mo., $10; Mrs. S. Beyer 
Oregon, $4; L. Miller, Minn., $10; F, Acker, Wis., $25 
Mary Gruber, Wash., $1; CWU of New York, Inc, $5. 
Little Flower Mission Unit, Frederick, Md., $5; W. 
Sachs, Ohio, $10; Miss E. Marty, Illinois, $20; P. Thau- 
berger, Canada, $2; F. Bianchi, Minn., $15; Estate Mary 
K. Voss, Mo., $1,600; Mrs. F. Tanzer, Oregon, $2; N. 


Mrs. D. Koob, Canada, $20; Total to including June 305m 
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SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATH O LLG “Hie 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 
SAINT LOUIS, 1, MO. 


Selinger, Canada, $6; Mrs. A. Hoffman, Nebr., $15; 
M. Kolbe, Wis., $10; Alice McGrath, Mass., $5; W. 
Feist, Canada, $24; Mrs. R. HBisenhauer, Minn., $5; 
Sophomore Class Greencreek High School, Idaho, 
$15.15; C. Fuchs, Nebr. $2; J. Kehle, Miss., $5; L. 
Schnider, Oregon, $10; A. Hoefer, Calif., $30; Ladies 
Branch 567, Catholic Mutual Beneficial Assoc., Regina, 
Canada, $10; Passionist Nuns, Erlanger, Ky., $10; Flor- 
ence Eckert, Ohio, $10; M. Wanner, Canada, $10; Bene- 
dictine Nuns, Pittsburgh, Pa., $8; D. Ehman, Canada, 
$15; J. Voelker, Pa., $10; W-. Griebel, Md., $5; Mrs. 
M. Wagenfehr, Tex., $10; Most Rev. J. X. Noll, Ind., 
$25; Convent of Our Lady of Angels, Glen Riddle, Pa., 
$5; N. Tockert, Kans., $20; Mrs. A. Bachmann, lowa, 
$3; Mrs. G. Hottinger, Minn., $6; F. Reisner, N. Dak., 
$20; Benedictine Sisters, Yankton, So. Dak., $5; F. 
Fries, Ind., $10; Mrs. G. Bockeimann, Ohio, $6; St. Jo- 
seph’s Hospital, Boonville, Mo., $5; St. Francis Convent, 
Springfield, Illinois, $10; St. Joseph’s Convent, Mone- — 
terey, Calif., $20; J. Stroher, Wis., $10; J. Jansen, Mich., 
$10; H. Forst, Minn., $2; Mrs. J. Strobach, Wis., $5; 
M. Weis, Kansas, $100; St. Scholastica School, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $5; J. Petermeier, Minn., $20; J. Riegler, Ili- 
nois, $1; N. N., New York, $160.26; Estate Hohmann- 
Tumbach, Mo., $1,000; J. Wyand, N. Y., $20; Mrs. M. 
Schraeder, Canada, $8; Miss C. Farrell, Ill., $2; Mrs. 
E. Scharf, N. Dak., $2; Mrs. T. Doebel, Okla., $5; St. 
Aloysius Young Men Benev. Soc., Utica, N. Y., $5; Rev. 
H. Klein, Illinois, $97; R. Schick, N. Y., $1; N. N., Minn. 
$27; P. Rhatigan, Minn., $100; N. N., Paris, Ark., $5; 
E. Hackel, Illinois, $10; Sisters of St. Francis, Balboa, 
Canal Zone, $50; Mrs. A. A. Althoff, Wis., $5; St. An-~ 
thony’s Hospital, Woodhaven, N. Y., $10; Miss A. — 
Thepe, Ohio, $10; Mrs. A. Roth, Wis., $10; Emma Auer, — 
N. Y., $5; L. M. Seiz, N. J., $1; Rev. Ch. Eckert, Illi- — 
nois, $12; Miss A. Aschenbrenner, Canada, $20; L. 
Montray, Mich., $5; J. Brummer, Minn., $25; A. J. 
Loeffler, Minn., $1; N. N. Mission Fund, Ind., $15; Mrs. — 
Th. Morgenstern, Pa., $20; Angelina Poinelli, Conn., 
$5; Rev. J. Denner, Mo., $25; Ringhofer family, Can- 
ada, $2; A. Sochor, Canada, $5; Passionist Nuns, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., $5; A. Kramps, Canada, $10; A. Eibner, 
Minn., $20; J. Barten, Minn., $10; Rev. A. Schnellen- X 
berger, Ind., $110; F. Pohlschneider, Oregon, $5; Mrs. 
H. Oestreich, Pa., $10; Miss M. Rice, N. Y., $20; R. 
Herrmann, Wis., $6; per St. Peter’s Bote, Canada, $100; — 
J. Kaschmitter, Idaho, $15; Rt. Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, 
Mo., $180; Mrs. S. Haag, Canada, $15; A. Fischer, N. 
Y., $2; J. Cashin, Illinois, $10; P. Kessenich, Wis., $10; 
J. Mich, Minn., $5; H. Elsen, Minn., $10; Eleonora 
Scharf, No. Dak., $1; Rt. Rev. P. Schnetzer, Texas, $50; 
Miss A. Schummler, Canada, $1; St. Clare’s Monastery, — 
Sauk Rapids, Minn., $5; F. Holzner, Va., $60; A. 
Waechter, Mich., $70; Agnes Highberger, Mo., $25: 


4 


1947, $26,063.27. 


